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PARRINGTON AND THE JEFFERSONIAN TRADITION 
By Ricuarp HorstapTEer 


It is unlikely that the Jeffersonian tradition will be celebrated 
soon again with the generous sweep and literary grace of V. L. Par- 
rington’s Main Currents in American Thought. Recent studies by 
such critics as Lionel Trilling and Granville Hicks are ample evi- 
dence that attitudes towards Parrington’s work have already 
passed from veneration to criticism, and that eager reception of his 
point of view has given way to delineation, often severe, of his 
limits and frailties. Among the latter are the inevitable lapses of a 
synthesis, however masterly, which is undertaken long before 
analysis reaches its proper depth. 

It was appropriate that our long American heritage of grass- 
roots radicalism should have been summed up by a thinker whose 
own roots were firm in populist soil. Parrington was a Westerner ; 
he was born in Illinois, raised in Kansas, and taught in Oklahoma 
and Washington. His editor, E. H. Eby, has emphasized his agra- 
rian leanings, his suspicions of the metropolis. Parrington was 
acutely sensitive to the agrarian sources of American democracy, 
and his thinking took shape at a time when his friend J. Allen 
Smith and Charles Beard were interpreting the struggle between 
early American agrarianism and capitalism. Nothing was more 
natural than to find in the western rural democracy of Jefferson 
and Jackson a set of doctrines erected for the rationalization of an 
agrarian interest; to contrapose to them a clearly outlined tradition 
of classical Manchesterian capitalist thought; and thus to con- 
struct a symmetrical pattern of clashing economies and ideologies. 

Without questioning the fundamentals of this analysis one may 
criticize the neatness of its schematism. I do not believe it a viola- 
tion of Parrington’s plan to take issue with his conception of the 
pattern of American economic thought. His history was not nar- 
rowly belletristic and it invites criticism on its own terms. Espe- 
cially open to question is Parrington’s emphasis upon the influence 
of French economic thought, particularly the doctrines of the 
Physiocrats, in forming the intellectual temper, social ideas and 
political action of the early Jeffersonian tradition. His stress upon 
the influence of Quesnay’s school in coloring the American demo- 
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cratic heritage was more thanaverbalone. It is true that he some- 
times spoke of the Physiocratic influence in a generic and almost 
meaningless sense, as, for example, when he wrote of Joel Barlow’s 
‘‘warm humanitarian enthusiasms that had come down as a rich 
heritage from the Physiocratic school of social thinkers’’ or of 
Thomas Paine as ‘‘essentially a Physiocratic agrarian,’’ or of the 
common tendency of leaders such as Franklin and Jefferson to 
idealize the agrarian way of life as the great single source of civic 
virtue. At other points, however, it seems clear that he conceived 
the Physiocratic influence to have been exerted in a direct and lit- 
eral sense; that he found evidences of the economic and social doc- 
trines of the Economistes written into the annals of American 
thought. The introduction to his second volume makes clear how 
central to his whole interpretation was this conception of the lines 
of ideological cleavage between agrarianism and capitalism and 
how heavily he weighted the French influence. What other inter- 
pretation could be put upon the statement that ‘‘the Physiocratic 
theory of social economics would be irresistible’’ to a plantation 
mind like Jefferson’s, or that Jacksonianism ‘‘lost its realistic basis 
in a Physiocratic economics?’’ The following quotation from Par- 
rington’s chapter on Jefferson aptly summarizes his conception of 
the importance of these ideas :* 

With its emphasis laid upon agriculture, its doctrine of the produit net, 
its principle of laissez faire, and its social concern, the Physiocratic theory 
accorded exactly with his familiar experience, and it must have seemed to 
Jefferson that it was little other than a deduction from the open facts of 
American life. He had read much of the works of the Physiocratie group, 
and was intimately acquainted with Du Pont de Nemours; and the major 
principles of the school sank deep into his mind and creatively determined 
his thinking, with the result that Jeffersonian democracy as it spread 
through Virginia and west along the frontier assumed a pronounced Physio- 
eratic bias. The sharp struggle between Jefferson and Hamilton must be 
reckoned, in part at least, a conflict between the rival principles of Quesnay 
and Adam Smith, between an agrarian and a capitalistic economy. . . . It 
is this Physiocratic conception that explains [Jefferson’s] bitter hostility to 
protective tariffs, national banks, funding manipulations, the machinery of 
credit, and all the agencies of capitalism which Hamilton was skillfully 
erecting in America. 

That early American politics centered about a struggle between 
agrarian and capitalist interests is not likely to be questioned. But 
that the ideological terms in which this battle was fought were 


1 The Colonial Mind, pp. 346-7. 
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those of a uniquely agrarian or Physiocratic system of thought as 
opposed to capitalist liberalism is doubtful. Indeed, an excellent 
case can be made out to the effect that the principal tenets of the 
Physiocrats were quickly rejected or forgotten because they were 
fundamentally unadaptable to the American economic milieu; that 
whatever the Jeffersonians may have shared with the Physiocrats in 
their love for agriculture, the practical conclusion of the Physio- 
crats, the single tax on land revenue, ran directly counter to all the 
political efforts of the American agrarians; that the economics of 
Adam Smith and Quesnay were convergent rather than divergent 
streams in the development of economic thought; that the Jeffer- 
sonians were highly receptive to Smithian ideas; that the demo- 
cratic tradition as embodied in the Jeffersonian and Jacksonian 
upsurges of 1800 and 1828 was not quite so hostile, at least in ide- 
ology, to the property relations of capitalism or its acquisitive 
spirit as Parrington has implied; and finally, that the systematic 
and ‘‘metaphysical’’ character of Physiocratic doctrine was re- 
pugnant to the spirit of American democracy, which has always 
been empirical and pragmatic. 

To set a high valuation upon agricultural life is not in itself a 
uniquely Physiocratic idea. In America it generally antedated 
Physiocratic influence. Jefferson’s remarks upon the surpassing 
virtue of the agricultural population—‘‘Those who labor in the 
earth are the chosen people of God if ever he had a chosen people’”’ 
—may be found in his Notes on Virginia, which was published in 
1781, five years before his contact with the Physiocrats. Franklin’s 
statement that ‘‘manufactures are founded in poverty’’ and his 
plea for an agricultural future for America dates from 1760, seven 
years before his meeting with Quesnay’s group. John Taylor’s 
references to the primacy of American agriculture were made 
without any discoverable Physiocratic influence. 

The Physiocrats themselves wasted very little time in elabo- 
rating this romantic attachment to the rural life. They were too 
concerned with the establishment of their metaphysical system and 
the specific economic doctrines concerning value, wealth, distribu- 
tion and taxation which they spun from its premises. 

The real goal of the Physiocratic creed was the desire to save 
the ancien régime by reforming its tax system. This meant finding 
a means of shifting the burden of taxation upon the largely tax- 
exempt feudality. Quesnay, who was physician to Louis XV and 
Madame du Pompadour, saw prophetically that the realm would 
be ruined by fiscal insolvency if this were not done. The doctrine 
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of the exclusive productivity of agriculture and the sterility of all 
other forms of economic activity (the Physiocrats acknowledged 
their usefulness, but denied that they were productive of new 
wealth) led naturally to the position that the only possible fund of 
new wealth available for taxation was the produit net of agricul- 
ture. Taxes levied upon other sources would only be passed on to 
agriculture anyway, and the most simple, economic, and effective 
form of taxation would be the impét unique, the single tax upon the 
proprietor’s revenue from the land. All these doctrines, together 
with laissez faire, which the Physiocrats as proponents of the free 
movement of agricultural products consistently advocated, seemed 
to flow quite naturally from the apparent physical uniqueness of 
agricultural production, and to be a simple deduction from God- 
ordained natural law. In this respect it was of one piece with the 
whole thought of the Enlightenment. 

But a doctrine which was reasonably well adapted to the feudal 
society of eighteenth-century France was not suited to American 
agriculture, with its scattered small landowning farmers. And the 
conception of the single tax upon the proprietor’s revenue was the 
last thing that a party representing this class could advocate. The 
Physiocratic theory was based on the conception that the landed 
class, having special bounties of nature and society, should pay 
taxes as a duty. The American agrarian doctrine was based upon 
the idea that the capitalist section of society was exploiting agri- 
culture, chiefly through the medium of taxation. We might expect, 
then, that—contrary to Parrington’s interpretation—the leaders 
of American democracy would shrink from the application of those 
tenets which were the very core of Physiocracy. This is exactly 
what happened in the case of Franklin and Jefferson, and the quali- 
fications they made upon Physiocratic doctrine are especially im- 
portant, since they were the American thinkers most closely asso- 
ciated with the Physiocrats. Both went to France while Quesnay’s 
school was still in existence, both knew some of its leading mem- 
bers, and both were, in different degrees, under the influence of its 
leading ideas for a short time. It is especially significant, however, 
that neither ever advocated Physiocracy in any public writing in 
America, and that neither attempted to publish any works of the 
Physiocrats in an American edition. 

Of Franklin it should be remembered that he never committed 
himself to an economic abstraction without some immediate prac- 
tical design. During his long and useful career as a colonial agent in 
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Britain he was in search of an intellectual stick with which to beat 
the mercantilism of the mother-country. Almost any plausible 
body of doctrine which served as a suitable framework for laissez 
faire would have exerted considerable fascination over him; and 
he did, indeed, set a high value upon David Hume’s Of the Jealousy 
of Trade, which in this respect anticipated the doctrines of Smith. 
In 1767, when the controversy with Britain had begun to sharpen, 
he journeyed across the channel to France, where he finally met 
several of the Physiocrats. There can be no doubt that the agra- 
rianism of the Physiocrats added materially to the allure of their 
free trade principles. Franklin, when he was a British imperial 
patriot, had urged the adoption of a liberal policy on the part of 
the mother country on the ground that the presence of free land in 
America would place a natural check upon the growth of manufac- 
tures by draining the labor supply. England need have little fear 
of colonial competition, therefore; she would serve as the manufac- 
tory for a great agricultural commonwealth overseas. He had thus 
welcomed the idea that America’s future would be agricultural, so 
that the Physiocratic combination of free trade with agrarianism 
was for the time being highly congenial to his practical aims. It is 
questionable that he ever came to grips with the full implications 
of the Physiocratic theory as its founders understood them. Once 
the bond of empire was broken, and the possibility of applying 
Physiocracy to American domestic taxation policy presented itself, 
Franklin balked. He refused to consider the application of the 
single tax in Pennsylvania under the Confederation. During his 
last years he was forced to write several letters to his Physiocratic 
friends in which he explained the expensiveness, impracticability 
and odium involved in an attempt to collect taxes from American 
frontier farmers. Finally he became involved in a dispute with 
Turgot over the universal applicability of the single tax.? The 
economic thought of his later years was scanty and confused. He 
tried unsuccessfully to combine the labor theory of value which he 
had long accepted with the Physiocratic theory of the exclusive pro- 
ductivity of agriculture.* This view, had they ever heard of it, 
would have profoundly shocked the Physiocrats, who believed that 
the expenditures of the landlords or their ancestors in clearing, 
draining, and enclosing the land were contributions to production 
as valuable as the actual labor involved in agriculture. Only with 

? Writings (Smyth ed.), Vol. IX, pp. 578, 614-15, 638, 646; see also Turgot, 
Oeuvres (Schelle ed.), Vol. V, pp. 510-16. 

8 Writings, Vol. V, p. 195. 
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these sharp limitations was Franklin a Physiocrat. He accepted 
some of their abstract premises, with important qualifications in 
the direction of economic democracy. He repudiated their most 
important practical conclusion, and he never sought to propagate 
their ideas in America. That he continued to believe in them in any 
vital sense is unlikely. There was a gulf between him and his 
French friends which could not be bridged. It was the gulf between 
the French estate and the American frontier. 

Jefferson toyed with Physiocratic ideas for a short time after 
his trip to France in 1786, and his friendship with Dupont de 
Nemours, one of the leaders of the school, lasted for many years. 
But it is a mistake to say that he regarded the Physiocratic theories 
as essentially at war with the doctrines of Adam Smith or that he 
was hostile to Smith. Like Franklin he was receptive to laissez 
faire, a doctrine which he at one time pushed so far as to oppose 
the use of taxation to level inequalities of wealth, and like Franklin 
he wanted to freeze American economic society at its existing agri- 
cultural level. But he was a younger man than Franklin, and by 
the time he became active in politics the Physiocratic school had 
shot its bolt. He soon came to admire Smith’s contribution to 
political economy and thought its implications hostile to the Ham- 
iltonian system of government intervention. In fact, as early as 
1790, before the formation of his Republican party, Jefferson en- 
dorsed The Wealth of Nations, which in chapter nine contains an 
incisive refutation of the basic Physiocratic ideas, as the best exist- 
ing work in political economy. In a letter written in 1813 Jefferson 
speaks of Smith as having ‘‘corrected some principles’’ of the 
Physiocrats.* Jefferson never departed from his acceptance of 
Smithian doctrines, although he later came to prefer the works of 
J. B. Say as a more readable and lucid presentation of Smith’s 
ideas. In 1814, preparing a list of select readings for his grandson, 
George Wythe Randolph, he omitted the Physiocrats, but included 
works by Say and Malthus together with Destutt de Tracy’s forth- 
coming Treatise of Political Economy, which Jefferson was then 
editing for its publication in America. That work, when it ap- 
peared in 1817 under his endorsement, accepted the labor theory of 
value and expressly repudiated the Physiocratice conception of the 
sterility of non-agricultural economic activity. In his preface, 
Jefferson settled his accounts with the Physiocrats. They had con- 
tributed sound and valuable principles now generally accepted; 
others were generally controverted; ‘‘and whatever may be the 

* Writings (H. A. Washington ed.), Vol. VI, p. 99. 
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merits of their principles of taxation, it is not wonderful they have 
not prevailed, not on the questioned score of correctness, but be- 
cause not acceptable to the people, whose will must be the supreme 
law. Taxation is, in fact, the most difficult function of government, 
and that against which, their citizens are apt to be most refractory. 
The general aim is, therefore, to adopt the mode most consonant 
with the circumstances and sentiments of the country.’” 

As Professor Chinard has pointed out, this quotation aptly illus- 
trates Jefferson’s fundamental indifference to the abstract ques- 
tions involved and his overwhelming concern with the practicable. 
It illustrates too, as in the case of Franklin, that Americans in re- 
jecting the Physiocrats’ ideas of taxation repudiated the greater 
part of their system. The tribute which Jefferson was willing to 
pay to the Physiocrats in 1817 was no stronger than that written 
into The Wealth of Nations in 1776, a tribute which was felt to be 
due them as the founders of political economy. On the idea of 
laissez faire, Jefferson, Smith and the Physiocrats were in entire 
agreement for varying practical reasons. Where Smith differed 
from the Physiocrats, Jefferson followed Smith.° 

John Taylor of Caroline, the most systematic philosopher of 
Jeffersonian democracy, has often been described as a Physiocratic 
thinker. His Arator, first published in 1813, is the nearest thing to 
an exposition of native American agrarianism, but it falls far short 
of the Physiocratic system. Like most contemporary thinkers, 
Taylor at several times insisted upon the economic and moral pri- 
macy of the agricultural interest in America, and a few of his obiter 
dicta have a marked Physiocratic flavor—e.g., that ‘‘a landed in- 
terest cannot tax without taxing itself’’—but his statement (1822) 
that ‘‘highly valuable as manufactures undoubtedly are, yet all 
writers upon political economy agree that they are secondary and 
unite in allowing first place to agriculture,’’ is perhaps as close to 
Physiocracy as he ever came. If this was Physiocracy, Hamilton 
might be classed as a Physiocrat on the basis of his ready conces- 
sion in the Report on Manufactures (1791) that ‘‘the cultivation of 
the earth, as the primary and most certain source of national sup- 

5 Destutt de Tracy, A Treatise on Political Economy (Georgetown, 1817), p. iii; 
see also the Introduction to Gilbert Chinard, The Correspondence of Jefferson and 
Du Pont de Nemours (Baltimore, 1931). 

® Joseph Dorfman, “The Economic Philosophy of Thomas Jefferson,” Political 
Science Quarterly, Vol. 55 (March, 1940), pp. 98-121, emphasizes Jefferson’s 
eclecticism. 
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ply . . . has intrinsically a strong claim to pre-eminence over every 
other kind of industry.’’ 

Between Taylor and Jefferson there were no important differ- 
ences in the interpretation of Hamilton’s economic policy or the 
means of combating it, and Jefferson gave his unqualified approval 
to Taylor’s prolix tome, An Inquiry into the Principles and Policy 
of the Government of the United States, which appeared in 1814. 
Taylor’s aim, like Jefferson’s, was the relief of American agricul- 
ture from the exploitation under which it labored, chiefly through 
the medium of unjust taxation, for the benefit of ‘‘the complete 
panoply of fleets, armies, banks, funding systems, pensions, bound- 
aries, corporations and exclusive privileges.’’ If Taylor was 
familiar with the conception of the impdt unique, it must have of- 
fended him to the marrow. It was the gravamen of his argument 
that the injustice of the ‘‘paper system’’ lay in its monopoly fea- 
tures and its dependence upon the taxation of the whole agricultural 
community for the advantage of a single interest. His remedy for 
agriculture’s troubles was simply a removal of government support 
of monopolistic financial institutions—in short, laissez faire. Al- 
though he had little use for Adam Smith, he was in essential agree- 
ment with the combination of governmental aloofness with reliance 
upon human self-interest which became such a staple of the Man- 
chesterian creed. Declaring that love of property was the chief 
basis of civil society, he avowed his firm reliance in ‘‘the idea that 
it is both wise and just, to leave the distribution of property to in- 
dustry and talents.’’ If such a policy were adopted, he believed, 
the dispersion of property would remain broadly democratic. One 
may agree or quarrel with this idea of the relation between the self- 
seeking of the economic man and the maintenance of democratic 
property relations. But if these conceptions were intrinsically hos- 
tile to capitalism, then the same must be said of the’ Manchester 
school. 

It was Hamilton who could not incorporate laissez faire into his 
philosophy. He was familiar, it is true, with The Wealth of Na- 
tions, and made use of its vast data in his economic thinking. But 
the intricate system of governmental intervention which he was 
erecting required a new theoretical foundation. He bluntly rejected 
the premise ‘‘that industry if left to itself will naturally find its 
way to the most useful and profitable employment,’’ arguing on 
the contrary, that infant industries would be choked if unprotected, 
and that the American economy, to survive, must compete on equal 
terms with the subsidized industries of foreign countries. Thus, 
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while the doctrines of Smith were a suitable credo for rising capi- 
talism in England, they were quickly controverted elsewhere, par- 
ticularly in America and Germany. Hamilton, far from falling 
within the Smithian lineage, was the predecessor of modern 
economic nationalism. Friedrich List, the theoretical father of 
nationalist economics, was deeply influenced by his reading of Ham- 
ilton’s Report on Manufactures and by his association, while in the 
United States, with the Federalist-Whig ‘‘American System”’ 
which was Hamilton’s legacy. The ideological side of the Jeffer- 
son-Hamilton struggle may therefore be approached as a part of 
the world-wide struggle between laissez faire and economic nation- 
alism. Certainly there is little warrant for viewing it as ‘‘a conflict 
between the rival principles of Quesnay and Adam Smith.’” 

The ideas of Jeffersonian democracy survived in the Jacksonian 
era without much modification. Apologists of the new upsurge 
against the institutions of privilege and high finance could still find 
in a thinker like John Taylor a fruitful source of authority. The 
same central economic ideas, in urban garb, were now paraded by 
the new working-class element in the democracy. Both farmers 
and mechanics had legitimate grievances against the loose banking 
practices of the age. Workingmen were frequently paid in small 
bills of depreciating value and poor convertibility. Farmers were 
victimized by bank mortgages and often hated the banks because of 
their close connection with land speculators. High prices were 
attributed to bank control of currency. To those who suffered from 
poor paper currencies and the extravagant powers of banks the 
remedies seemed simple: abolish the special privilege of specific 
charters to banks and other enterprises; allow all applicants to in- 
corporate by passing general incorporation laws; limit the function 
of banks to discount, deposit, and loan on real or personal security ; 
and prohibit the issuance of paper bills in the small denominations 
in which workers were paid. 

These demands may be traced in the writings of two of the more 
prominent economic advocates of the Democratic party, William 
Leggett, the editorial associate of Bryant on the New York Post 
and the hero of the young Whitman, and William Gouge, the widely 
known financial expert. Neither Leggett nor Gouge had any quar- 
rel with the fundamental premises of a capitalist economy either 
from an agrarian or a socialist point of view. Their economics 

7It should be noted that when Parrington formed this conclusion Gilbert 
Chinard’s and Dumas Malone’s editions of the Jefferson-Du Pont correspondence had 
not been published. 
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was chiefly a critique of government-aided financial mechanisms 
from a general laissez-faire standpoint. They did not propose to 
abolish capitalism or even to restrain it; they merely wished to give 
it a democratic bias. This is best exemplified by Leggett’s demand 
for a general incorporation law on the ground that the poor would 
then be able to form corporations too!* Gouge believed that the 
economic evils of the day could be cured by the overthrow of bank- 
ing corporations, and the replacement of paper notes by specie. 
This would result in a society in which ‘‘the operation of the nat- 
ural and just causes of wealth and poverty will no longer be in- 
verted, but . . . each cause will operate in its natural and just 
order, and produce its natural and just effect—wealth becoming the 
reward of industry, frugality, skill, prudence, and enterprise, and 
poverty the punishment of few except the indolent and prodigal.’’ 
Here, rather than in any supposed loss of realism in Physiocratic 
economics, lay the dilemma of Jacksonianism. It accepted the capi- 
talist order, without desire or ability to propose an alternative 
society, and restricted itself to reforms which interfered with its 
smooth functioning. 

A survey of the economic thought of the Jeffersonian and Jack- 
sonian movements shows that at no time did they ever produce, 
even in theory, a design for American agrarianism. At best their 
philosophy led to a negative conclusion: abandon the national bank- 
ing system, reduce expenditures, cut taxation, divorce government 
from finance, democratize incorporation, keep hands off. Such de- 
vices might impede the advance of capitalism, but never prevent it. 
The ultimate triumph of the capitalist order was inevitable, and it 
is not intended here to suggest that the Jeffersonians could or 
should have stemmed it; but an interesting by-product of its growth 
was the theoretical impotence of the agrarian opposition. Perhaps 
this helps also to explain the readiness of the Democracy to com- 
promise even its most essential beliefs in a time of crisis like that 
following the War of 1812. It accepted fundamental economic 
premises which elsewhere served magnificently to rationalize the 
capitalist order. Visitors at Monticello in Jefferson’s later years 
were surprised to find there a marble bust of Hamilton. With 
the perspective of the twentieth century, they would not have been 
surprised: within the mansions of Jeffersonian Democracy there 
were busts of Hamilton everywhere. 

The College of the City of New York. 

® A Collection of the Political Writings of William Leggett (N. Y., 1840), Vol. 
II, pp. 89-90, 142-143. 








KARL MARX AND ST. GEORGE 
By Go.tpwin SmitTH 


Men are frequently lost in the words they utter or the ideas they 
glibly repeat as stereotypes. Mr. Walter Lippmann has insisted, 
with Goethe and Tarde, that reason can never be popular, but re- 
mains the property of a few eminent individuals. From the seats 
of the mighty come the ideas, to be transformed into symbols and 
rituals for the use of lesser men. Whether or not we accept the 
judgment that the many lie asleep in formulas, the fact of the trans- 
formation of ideas is patent and certain. So it is that the student 
of the history of ideas is made cautious and fearful by the frequent 
necessity of pursuing transmutations and chameleon changes of 
an idea in its progress. Quidquid recipitur, recipitur ad modum 
recipientis. 

Ideas that are historically of consequence have varied violently 
from one age to another, even within the same community. Identi- 
cal ideas in different social, religious, or political milieux reveal 
differing degrees of impact. The ideas themselves are being 
changed; the societies through which they filter are of infinite 
diversity. Here the historian must be wary of easy generaliza- 
tion. In any examination of ideas, judgments of fact and judg- 
ments of value may be confused. It is possible to explain alto- 
gether too much when there is in fact nothing more than the straw 
of the tentative at which to grasp. 

A striking instance of the varying degrees of power of the same 
idea in different societies may be observed in the contrast between 
the reception of the gospel of Karl Marx by the working class in 
Great Britain and on the Continent. Marxism was born in En- 
gland; yet there the prophet was long without honor and ignominy 
was heaped upon him. Why should this be so? Are there dis- 
cernible causes for the difference between the fortunes of Marxism 
in England and in most Continental countries? In seeking an 
answer to this question it seems at the beginning desirable to ex- 
amine certain aspects of the message of Marx. Does Karl Marx 
himself pen any paragraph which goes some way to account for 
the reluctance of the English worker to accept him? The answer 
to this latter question may afford a glimmer at the end of the cave, 
by the aid of which we may, at a later stage, continue to pursue the 
problem. 
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‘*Proudhon,’’ declared Marx, ‘‘ gives us an absurd philosophical 
plan because he fails to understand the social situation.’’ Only 
the magic of the dialectic could explain either the social situation 
or the immutable forces behind human history. And Marx pro- 
fessed to discover, from his study of British capital and industry, 
that men are not controlled by their ideas but by their circum- 
stances. Their circumstances, in turn, depend upon the existing 
system of production, exchange, and distribution. ‘‘In the social 
production of the means of life, human beings enter into definite 
and necessary relations which are independent of their will—pro- 
duction relationships which correspond to a definite stage of the 
development of their productive forces. The totality of these 
productive forces constitutes the economic structure of society, the 
real basis on which a legal and political superstructure arises, and 
to which definite forms of social consciousness correspond.’” 

In the light of all these things, history now becomes ‘‘the con- 
tinuous modification of human nature”’ in various stages of human 
development separated by gaps of catastrophic change. In any 
chapter of the story, human nature is modified by economic factors 
that are basic and determining. The good angel of the dialectic 
revealed to Marx, and Marx attempted to reveal to the proletariat, 
the vision of the next stage of the history of man, the collapse 
of capitalism, development of class consciousness, revolt of sub- 
merged groups, and a final classless society, where there would be 
no scarcity, inequality or injustice. Marx declared that his re- 
searches in England had enabled him ‘‘to show the world what it 
was fighting for.’’ ‘‘In England,’’ observed Marx, ‘‘the progress 
of social disintegration is palpable.’ The critical and revolu- 
tionary philosophy that he developed was to be used to prepare for 
the opening of the new and final chapter. The capitalists of Lan- 
cashire were not only the enemies of mankind but also the instru- 
ments of a predetermined scheme of salvation. Calvin, as well as 
Hegel, was turned upon his head. 

The sociology of Marx, apparently nurtured on the sternest 
realism, is always subordinate to the necessities of his theory. If 
the economic is to be the determining factor, then all other elements 
must be made dependent upon the forces of production and distri- 

1 Karl Marx, Contributions to the Critique of Political Economy, trans., N. I. 


Stone, London, 1904, p. 87. 
2 Preface to the first edition of Das Kapital, London, 1867, p. 4. 
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bution or dismissed as non-existent, or, at best, relegated to the 
appendix as insignificant expedients or glosses of communal man. 
From the grey rotunda of the British Museum Marx overruled ob- 
jection. He asserted that the supremacy of economic factors held 
also in the spheres of law and politics. He affirmed that national- 
ism was ‘‘an imaginary satisfaction,’’ and the state ‘‘a substitute 
for real wants.’’ He had ‘‘no need for the hypothesis’’ upon which 
religion was based, and believed, with the young Hegelians, that 
the important critical part of Hegelianism was to be found in its 
destruction of theology. In his opinion, neither religion nor na- 
tionalism had any weight divorced from its class affiliations. Re- 
ligion and politics, law and philosophy, were merely ideological 
forms or reflections appropriate to a given level of material culture, 
‘‘forms in which men become conscious of the class conflict and 
fight it out.’’ These things were purely conservative and static; 
only technical and economic changes were truly dynamic and 
developmental.* 

Confronted by a political philosophy that thus excluded her 
accepted values, England did not condescend to the drudgery of 
further inquiry.“ Much of the language of Marx Englishmen did 
not understand, but they caught enough to recognize the alien na- 
ture of the new gospel.° Here was an emphasis upon the discon- 
tinuity of the social process in a land tenacious of old beliefs and 
of institutions inherited from the past and maintained with plant- 
like perseverance. The fertile residue deposited by the floods of 
time, the arcana of their ancestors, the old lights, were not to be 
surrendered to the freezing logic of an intimidating iconoclast. 
Nor was it easy to persuade England of the plasticity of men under 
the impact of a social force. History, breed, and pedigree were 
paramount. The nation that had long been in the trade of adopt- 
ing and adapting political ideas and pegging away at specific re- 

3’ Cf. Friedrich Engels, Anti-Diihring, London and New York, 1923, p. 84. 
“Revolution,” said Engels, quoting Marx, “is the midwife of every old society which 
is pregnant with the new.” Cf. further, Engels, “Bauernfrage in Frankreich und 
Deutschland,” Neue Zeit, 1895, I, 303. 

* Cf. Professor R. H. Tawney’s remarks on the “notorious incapacity of English- 
men for speculation,” in The British Labour Movement, New Haven, 1925. 

5 William Morris was asked if he believed in Marx’s theory of value. “To speak 
quite frankly, I do not know what Marx’s theory of value is, and I’m damned if I 
want to know.” J. Bruce Glasier, William Morris and the Early Days of the Social- 
ist Movement, London, 1921, p. 32. 
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forms by easy stages could not easily become susceptible to extreme 
doctrines which might galvanize or devastate less protected or 
more intellectualist societies. England might be the incubator of 
these ideologies but subversive philosophies were, after all, mainly 
for export. Here was no land of potential sansculottes. 

Strange, also, was the insistence that the weight of causation in 
history lies in what Hegel had called the ‘‘civil society.’’ To Hegel 
that ‘‘society’’ produced the conditions for the ‘‘state.’’ Marx 
made the ‘‘state’’ the organ of the class struggle and after the 
period of withering it would be replaced by ‘‘society.’’ This was 
probably the most bewildering part of the theory of Marx to those 
Englishmen who attempted to understand it. The German dis- 
tinction between the ‘‘state’’ and ‘‘civil society’’ was a foreign 
notion that confused a people unaccustomed to make such a dis- 
tinction. 

However certain Marx might have been that the inevitable and 
relentless logic of events would remove the bourgeois disfigure- 
ment from the face of Britain, that land of routine, habit and pro- 
vidential non-inflammability continued to await, for good or ill, the 
events themselves. Marx might be vindicated, but it was wise to 
recall that all foxes and fallacies at last come to earth. 

In his torrent of argument for economic determinism Marx 
made frequent use of the magic wand of the dialectic to dispose of 
what he called the ‘‘superstructure.’’” Statistical or causal gen- 
eralization, at a wave of the wand, became necessity. Many parts 
of the ‘‘superstructure,’’ such as religion, nationalism, politics 
and law, became ‘‘illusions,’’ ‘‘imaginary satisfactions,’’ ‘‘substi- 
tutes.’’ But it is true in history and psychology that illusions fre- 
quently find hospitality where fact is excluded. Truth does not 
necessarily mean acceptance by men. There are vaiues, or ‘‘illu- 
sions’’ that men accept as values, which are outside the logical 
scheme of Marx. As a matter of fact, it is not possible to deter- 
mine a value by logic alone. ‘‘It takes the ideal to blow a hairs- 
breadth off the dust of the actual.’’ 

Here we have, it seems, something significant. Karl Marx for- 
got the passions, instincts and illusions accepted by most English- 
men. The worker of England might be largely inarticulate, but 
his nature was not easily malleable. Close-shuttered in the ‘‘super- 

* Cf. Karl Marx, The Eighteenth Brumaire of Louis Bonaparte, trans. De Leon, 
New York, 1898, p. 24. 
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structure,’’ far above the economic foundation, Marx left the things 
he had discarded to languish as unnecessary and unwelcome. But 
English working men do not want to act only in their economic 
character, like marionettes at the command of one master law. 
They have groups of relationships other than economic. ‘‘They 
want to act as Total Abstainers, as Anglicans, as soldiers of the 
king.’’ They respect, in their ‘‘crude, English way’’—the words 
are the words of Engels—the traditional form of government, 
property rights, king and aristocracy. They are usually devout 
Christians, suspicious of a godless creed. They are nationalists, 
proud of an England that has lived, on the whole, peacefully at 
home and gloriously abroad. Then, too, the actions of the workers 
of England have usually been concerned with immediate and prac- 
tical ends. British labor programs have seldom been the expres- 
sion of any academic doctrine, and Marxism has not given practical 
advice for the immediate future. The theory or the logic, if it 
seems necessary to have either, will follow the events. Marx came 
too late to teach England what it ought to be, or to change its char- 
acter by a formula. The ‘‘imaginary satisfactions,’’ so easily 
jettisoned by the monitory and intrusive evangelist, were very real 
ghosts and kept England unwilling to follow the red thread all the 
way to understanding. 

It would not be wise, however, to assume that the laboring 
masses and their leaders rejected Marx because they were strongly 
influenced by the same fashions or strains of thought as were cur- 
rent among middle and upper class intellectuals. The worker, as 
well the lord, is an historical product. In the seventeenth century, 
the English were notoriously the most revolutionary, politically 
volatile people of Europe. In the nineteenth century, England 
was a land where ‘‘faction seldom gathers head’’ and ‘‘freedom 
broadens slowly down.’’ In nineteenth-century London Continen- 
tal revolutionaries found a haven, but few disciples. When the 
course of history brought this remarkable change in the temper of 
England, the lower classes moved slowly towards goals they did 
not see. It is possible to establish a close and immediate connec- 
tion between older fabrics of faith which Marx was not able to 
overthrow and the actual growth and development of the labor 
movement in Great Britain. A certain series of historical causes 
has made British labor doubtful that economic ‘‘necessity’’ will 
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assert itself in spite of what the Marxists call ‘‘accidents’’ or 
‘‘temporary delays.’’ 

When the factories and the tenements began to march across 
the green fields in the eighteenth century and the enclosures exiled 
the yeomen, the whole structure of English society was slowly 
changed. The merchant and the industrialist, new kinds of gentle- 
men, arose to joust for power with the landed squirearchy. Every- 
where the small producers were forced to retreat before the chal- 
lenge of mass-production. Some were able to surmount initial 
difficulties, adopt the new methods, enter into the broadening mid- 
dle class. Others were driven to poverty, and many of these joined 
radical organizations, such as the Hampden Club or the numerous 
Corresponding Societies. Here they had a considerable influence 
in shaping the early movements of the working classes. They had 
once known better times. They were men who could, to a degree, 
understand the employers’ point of view, for they had been masters 
themselves. The craft-unions frequently adopted the slogan ‘‘ De- 
fence, not defiance.’’ All of this occurred in an England where 
the worker had no more political power than the peasants of Wat 
Tyler’s day. 

The French Revolution, hailed at first by liberal poets and intel- 
lectuals in England, soon offended by its excesses. After Napoleon 
and Vienna, England continued to be ruled by reactionary Tory 
groups, fearful of anything that looked like Jacobinism. But the 
transition from war to peace brought unemployment, poverty, 
distress. Widespread popular discontent greeted a Tory Cabinet 
unwilling to undertake remedial measures. A series of repressive 
acts crushed all reform movements, and Eldon squatted safely 
upon the woolsack. The fathers of the aristocrats had turned to 
Nature. The sons, filled with a sense of catastrophe, would now 
appeal, with Burke, to History. The workers were probably not 
at all influenced by Burke, though they frowned upon France, 
taught by their own masters and mindful of the sober wishes of 
their own fathers. At all events, they could only express opposi- 
tion in sporadic agitation, speedily repressed. They had no op- 
portunity of organizing effective and unified power. ‘‘And the 
land had peace forty years.’’ 

All of this is familiar history. In the decade before 1830 the 
moderate reformers, aided by the new capitalist class, succeeded 
in preparing the downfall of the Tories, the transition from aris- 
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tocracy and the era of middle-class dominance. During the years 
after 1832 the initiative in reform comes from an upper and middle 
class under the influence of the humanitarian movements and the 
work of Bentham, Mill, Dickens, Disraeli and Carlyle. The Fac- 
tory Act of 1833, the protection in the mines of child and female 
labor by the Act of 1842, the repeal of the Corn Laws and the Cor- 
responding Acts in 1846 and the establishment of the ten-hour day 
in 1847, are illustrative of the fact that the controlling classes no 
longer showed a solid phalanx of opposition to all reform. Nor 
were the capitalists even then, as Marx believed they would be at 
a later stage, ‘‘combining for suppression.’’ ‘‘We owe to the 
poor of the land a mighty debt,’’ said Lord Ashley in 1847. ‘‘Their 
improvidence and immorality are the results in a great measure 
of our neglect, and, in not a little, of our example.’’ It would not 
be wise, of course, to consider two sentences of Lord Ashley as the 
complete statement of a universal attitude of his class. Lord 
Ashley spoke for a group whe were willing to conduct British 
labor to a haven they believed adequately fair, and believed, with 
Palmerston, that the worker had the right to be well governed. 

There were few attempts to obtain reform except by political 
agitation and through the action of Parliament. The conceptions 
of rank and station and of community-created values remained 
dominant. And though England was comparatively free from the 
espionage and censorship of the Continent, the individual indus- 
trial workers were coerced by economic pressures from above and 
the English rural worker was isolated and in social dependence. 
Until 1867 the English worker, without the franchise, accepted 
solutions of his difficulties that met the approval of a Parliament 
composed of the middle and upper classes. Every advocacy or 
agitation outside Parliament failed. 

Nor, indeed, was there wide objection to such acceptance. When 
the Factory Acts were passed, Lord Ashley’s name was ‘‘the ob- 
ject of godly praise from a thousand chapels where factory meet- 
ings began with political resolutions and ended with the Doxology 
and prayer.’’ When Lord Eldon received almost divine honours 
from the anti-Poor Law mobs of 1838, the radical Joseph Stephens 
declared that ‘‘the absence of orders and degrees in society would 
be fatal to liberty and incompatible with civilization.’’ In brief, 
the Parliamentary idea permeated the political notions of the 
working class. ‘‘I am so far a Conservative,’’ asserted Feargus 
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O’Connor, ‘‘that I do not want to see the old English institutions 
destroyed.’’ In 1834, George Bull, the famous Nonconformist 
social reformer, delivered in Manchester a rule of life for the 
laborer : ‘‘Three things let me recommend—religion as the root of 
life, patriotism and industry as the branches.’’ Scottish delegates 
to a Chartist Convention in Edinburgh took issue with extremists: 
‘*We unequivocally denounce in the strongest terms any appeals 
to physical force. We disclaim any connection with those who use 
violent language, which is both illegal and injurious.’’ And to the 
first Cooperative Society in England, that of Leeds, the philosophy 
of an infidel would not have been welcome, for the motto of the 
Society in 1835 pledged the support of the members to ‘‘the altar, 
the throne, and the cottage.’’ ‘‘Even the intellectual accompani- 
ment of class war, the socialist revolutionary vocabulary, was 
hardly known in England. The most violent English social revo- 
lutionaries were those who made speeches, not those who manned 
barricades.’” 

In Christian Socialism, for instance, we observe no compound 
of nicely calculated policies, but something far less tangible and 
less rational. Kingsley and Maurice declared that Socialism was 
essentially the business of the Church, and they saw in Christianity 
a kindly light that would lead the country to material as well as 
spiritual salvation. In Alton Locke the Broad Churchman Kings- 
ley writes at length of ‘‘the religion that was taught by the car- 
penter’s son and preached across the world by the fishermen.’’ 
Yet to the leaders of Christian Socialism the idea of the levelling 
of classes was an idea almost atheistic and certainly subversive. 
In 1837 Kingsley advised the British laborer to give an ‘‘active 
and unremitting attention’’ to his duty in that state of things in 
which it had pleased God to place him.* 

The significance of Robert Owen’s Utopian Socialism is that it 
united with the Christian Socialist movement to introduce an ethi- 
cal element into English labor and socialist thought. Only in the 
worker’s awakened moral perception, said Owen, only in individual 
self-realization, could men escape from the degradation of ‘‘wag- 
ery’’ into freedom. Owen insisted, therefore, that the human per- 
sonality could not be liberated unless the worker had freedom from 
unjust discrimination and an unjust social environment. 

*R. L. Hill, Toryism and the People, 1832-1846, London, 1929, p. 224. 

Cf. C. R. Atlee, The Labour Party in Perspective, London, 1937, pp. 27 f.; 
Sidney Webb, Socialism in England, London, 1893, pp. 63-74. 
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Certainly there were no signs lacking of the triumph of the di- 
verse. Some of the workers supported Chartism; some were 
Christian Socialists or Owenites; a third body believed that Chart- 
ism and Socialism were the two great demons in morals and politics 
which would rend society asunder. The British lower class then, 
and the lower class now, is not endowed with a highly-developed 
corporate sense. The workers were human beings in society, with 
numerous associations, inextinguishable prejudices, and loyalties 
which were not easily made subordinate to one single pattern of 
affections or hatreds, or one single class relationship. Marx ig- 
nored this. He interpreted the complex manifestations by which 
the lower classes sought expression as a reflection of a stage of 
economic development passing through the minds of men not 
wholly conscious of it. He desired to perfect an intellectual ap- 
paratus to give direction to these numerous and uncodrdinated in- 
dications of maladjustment in the economic system. To him the 
‘‘negation of negation’’ must be roused to awareness so that it 
might unite upon the negation of private property and thus ‘‘ elevate 
to a general principle of society what it already involuntarily em- 
bodies in itself as the negative body of society.’’ But it appeared, 
even to those who understood Karl Marx, that an assumption of 
class-loyalty among English workers which would transcend easy 
and powerful loyalties to the so-called ‘‘illusions,’’ was in the 
nature of amyth. Indeed, the exact determination of class-groups 
in the social pyramid of England might be rather difficult to accom- 
plish, unless one were willing to make an artificial simplification. 
At all events, the English workers seemed to prefer bourgeois 
sentimentalism to a rigid and confining creed that would dim their 
glamors and put their pageantry in rags. The imposing sanction 
of the kind of history enshrined in the words of Karl Marx was not 
enough. 

The collapse of the Chartists in 1848 was particularly painful 
to Marx since he had considered them ‘‘a great political party.’’ In 
a statement at the Congress of 1871 in London he declared that ‘‘the 
first great step, when in any country the movement makes its ap- 
pearance, is the constitution of the workers as an independent 
political party, no matter how, so long as it is a separate political 
party.’’ But the Chartists never formed such a party. They were 
presenting petitions to Parliament and seeking little more than later 
reforms extended to them. They were acting through the estab- 
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lished political system and were in fact seeking what Marx called 
‘‘the imaginary benefits of political liberty.’’ The futility of the 
Chartist agitations convinced the workers that it was useless to 
attempt any action without the assistance of the classes repre- 
sented in Parliament and without careful organization for political 
mass-action. But from the failures of 1834, 1839, and 1848 the 
lesson emerged that the policy of a sweeping triumph by one 
gigantic effort through contempt for slow reform was foredoomed 
to disaster. The generation of workers that succeeded Chartism 
went, in great part, into Gladstone’s camp or accepted the 
democratic Toryism of Disraeli. One result was the development 
of a system in which the ideals of Owen and of the Christian So- 
cialists were blended with the building of unions and the evolution 
of practical policies which would bring immediate gains. ‘‘I sup- 
pose,’’ said Cobden in 1861, ‘‘it is the reaction from Chartism which 
keeps them so quiet.’’ 

The original Utilitarians had been convinced that individual 
happiness was dependent upon unrestricted self-expression and 
self-reliance. They favored the extension of popular control over 
the government but not of state control over the citizen. This was 
the great gift of the Utilitarian philosophy to democratic Liberal- 
ism. Later in the century the analytical Liberalism of earlier days 
yielded to the historical conservatism of Maine and the sociological 
individualism of Spencer. But in the 1850’s, when Chartism was 
dead, when trades-unions rose like mushrooms, when Liberalism 
was about to enter its first golden age, the workers sought the older 
ways, convinced that through Liberal or Tory aid they might find 
the good they could not gain alone. After 1867 an increasing num- 
ber became units in the political body of Liberalism, drawn in part 
by Gladstone’s muscular morality, and his doctrines of human 
brotherhood and domestic reform. For many years few of the 
leaders of the British trades-unions accepted any gospel of Social- 
ism, utopian or scientific. And the workers, in the words of 
radicals fifty years before, asserted that political reconstruction 
must precede economic rebuilding. Evolutionism became trans- 
lated into a political conception and diluted Darwinism was current 
coin in the Lancashire pubs. Complete economic reform became 
a far-off event to which man could move but slowly. Diffusive 
thoughts needed time to work and spread. 

Meanwhile, in 1864, Karl Marx was declaring that the British 
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working classes could lead the International Working Men’s Asso- 
ciation if it were not for their weakness in preferring ‘‘fragmentary 
views and half measures.’’ In his Inaugural Address to the 
I. W. M. A. of that year Marx analysed Gladstone’s statement that 
British foreign trade had tripled since 1843. The rich were be- 
coming richer, Marx concluded, and the poor poorer. All had fallen 
out as he had predicted twenty years before. Only propertied 
classes were gaining by the advance of industry. Yet, strangely, 
the British laborer was unmoved by the analysis of Marx. Glad- 
stone spoke proudly of ‘‘the social forces which move onward in 
their might and majesty and are marshalled on our side.’’ In vain 
Karl Marx and the I. W. M. A. attempted to resuscitate the Chartist 
movement and to detach the masses from the Liberal and Tory 
parties. As a result of the failure of the I. W. M. A. in England, a 
quarrel developed between the followers of Marx and the Anarchists 
and Proudhonites. At the Hague in 1872 the I. W. M. A. was prac- 
tically dissolved by successive squalls and squabbles. 

In 1867 the success of the new labor strategy became apparent 
with the passage of the Reform Bill. The Trades Unions openly 
declared their renunciation of the doctrine of class-warfare in the 
first great Trades Union Congress of 1869. Industrial laborers 
now attempted to use their franchise and their economic organiza- 
tion to influence the distribution of national wealth in their favour. 
Wages rose. There was a marked improvement in the conditions 
of the working man. The poor were not becoming poorer. Marx 
had again beeninerror. The Education Act of 1870 was passed by 
the Liberal Reformers. The Mechanics Institute was founded. 
The Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge established 
branches throughout England. ‘‘Useful knowledge”’’ and ‘‘self- 
improvement’’ arrived to share the parlor with ‘‘progress.’’ 

The old Chartist Thomas Cooper, now a follower of Marx, 
travelled through England and fumbled for an explanation of the 
general hostility to the gospel of his master and of the wide faith 
in the power of political action through Parliament. The workers 
of England declined to discuss with Cooper what they did not 
understand, and they did not care to understand an economic policy 
in no way calculated to engender social peace. ‘‘The moral and 
intellectual condition of English workers has deteriorated,’’ 
lamented Cooper. ‘‘The working man has ceased to think and 
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wants to hear no thoughtful talk. All this is more painful than I 


care to tell.’” 


The failure of the Paris Commune weighed heavily upon the 
immediate prospects of the Socialist International in Europe and 
the gesticulating prophets were reduced to pawky explanation. 
The messianic utterances of Marx were for the moment stilled. 
Most of England, however, seemed quite unaware of the importance 
of the Commune to the economic future or, indeed, that Marx had 
written a book about the events in Paris. Soon the attention of 
Englishmen was focused upon what seemed a more vital problem, 
the shadow of a great economic depression. It came; its momentum 
increased; it lasted for eleven years. The industrial dislocation 
brought unemployment, discontent, and a series of riots, especially 
in Manchester and Newcastle. In 1888 fifty thousand dock workers 
in London went on strike.*® The Victorian compromise had proved 
inadequate. Individualism had not led to individual advantage and 
the demise of laissez-faire was at hand. 

Gladstone did not translate the promises of Midlothian into 
action. Problems of industrial control and taxation were un- 
solved; the labor hopes of 1867 had not been realized; the land- 
question evasions were untimely; the depression continued; the 
Liberal policy in Afghanistan, Ireland, Egypt and South Africa 
was unpopular. Among the immediate consequences was the loss 
of Trades-Union support after 1880. But outside the fold of the 
Liberal Party, and detached from Gladstone, the labor groups had 
no political refuge except that which they could build for themselves 
on a new frontier. In adroit and familiar English fashion they 
formed societies: the Social Democratic Federation in 1881; the 
Fabian Society, organ of the cultured middle class, and the short- 
lived Socialist League, in 1884, year of the third Reform Bill. 

The Social Democratic Federation was the original Marxian 
body in Britain. The flood of translations of Karl Marx probably 
aided in the gathering of its small body of members. Before 1880 
Marx’s theories, in their original form, were available only to those 

® Thomas Cooper, Life of Thomas Cooper, London, 1897, pp. 393 f. 

2° Tt is strange to observe that wages rose and prices decreased in the period 
1860-1880. In a comparative table the wages of the years 1850, 1860, 1880 would 
appear in the following respective relation: 100: 114: 147. The price level for the 
same years would be 100:111:107. Cf. A. L. Bowley, Wages in the United King- 


dom in the Nineteenth Century, Cambridge, 1900, graph, Appendix I, p. 733. Cf. 
also Statistical Abstract of the United Kingdom, No. 17, p. 163; No. 45, p. 204. 
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Englishmen who read German or French, though many of the ideas 
of Marx had been cottage and tavern knowledge for years. In 1880 
two articles on Marxism appeared in the Fortnightly Review, a 
monthly not likely to be read by many workers. In 1881 Max 
Hyndman published his England for All. Hyndman was aware 
of the general hostility to the name of Marx, and therefore care- 
fully stated that he was ‘‘indebted to a great thinker, whose works 
will, I trust, shortly be made accessible to the majority of my coun- 
trymen.’”™ In 1886 the first volume of Capital was translated 
into English and the authorized translation of the Communist Mani- 
festo appeared in 1888, though the latter had been circulated in 
England since the first clumsy translation by Helen Macfarlane had 
appeared in 1850 in George Julian Harney’s ‘‘Red Republican.”’ 
By this time the British labor movement was well established. It 
had acquired a specific character. It was, on the whole, devoted 
to Trades Union activities, to action through peaceful channels 
for practical plans and solid benefits. ‘‘But Hyndman will not 
effect any change in the methods the workers have deliberately and 
consistently adopted.’”* 

Many of the adherents of the Social Democratic Federation 
vaguely referred to the class war and denounced the existing body 
economic as sclerosed and doomed. These English Marxists pos- 
sessed their greatest strength in Bristol and Sheffield, in part 
because of the local influence of the gospel of Ruskin, the opponent 
of the ugly cash-nexus that bound together the industrial society 
of England. The members of the Federation were also particularly 
active in Northumberland, though their type of Marxism became 
diluted by merging into the diverse and innumerable creeds of 
Reform Associations. In Scotland the Federation exerted some 
influence in the Scottish Land and Labor League and the Scottish 
Socialist Federation. But here it seems evident that the teachings 
of Karl Marx were in fact effectively curbed by the gospel of John 
Knox. 

The power of the Federation has been exaggerated, partly 
because its supporters were so vocal. It is also true that many of 
the official aims of the group were much less radical than is usually 

11H. M. Hyndman, England for All, London, 1891, introd., p. iv. Cf. also his 
Records of an Adventurous Life, New York, 1911; Socialism Made Plain, London, 


1883. 
12 J. M. Baermeither, English Associations of Working Men, London, 1893, p. 22. 
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supposed. Of the nine sections of the platform of the Social 
Democratic Federation the only socialistic point was one calling for 
the nationalization of land. The party slogan, however, of ‘‘gun- 
powder against feudalism and dynamite against capitalism’’ 
brought almost menacing repudiation in dissentient labor groups.” 
A silent and solemn boycott was for a time doggedly imposed by 
indignant workers who did not approve. The Federation continued 
to broadcast literature, but it lived, as it were, in an oxygen tent. 
This, by the way, carefully considered, may give pause to those who 
have advanced certain arguments none too hesitantly. To attrib- 
ute the differences between England and Europe in this period 
mainly to differences in wages is not enough. Connected with the 
contrasts, undoubtedly, is the fact that on the Continent workmen 
who received low wages were largely concerned with the adoption 
of dubious faiths and elliptical formulas, while in England the 
workmen who received higher wages than the European desired 
continued amelioration of their conditions by practical action suf- 
ficient for the day. But, the connection granted, it seems unlikely 
it possesses the enormous open or implicit importance on occasion 
given it by those to whom ledgers are inspirational. 

To labor groups anxious for political power no objective was 
more tempting than political union. In 1885 the first English 
independent labor party was formed to bring about social advance 
by legislation. First among the leaders was ‘‘Saint Keir Hardie.’’ 
Under his formidable aegis an initial spirit of crusading zeal 
developed, a factor of paramount importance. ‘‘When he was 
religious,’’ wrote Villiers Brougham, ‘‘he filled the labor churches 
of his district with a quaint mixture of socialist aspiration and 
evangelical doctrine.’’ 

In 1890 the ‘‘new model’’ of unionism captured the Trades 
Union Congress. The program of the ‘‘new model’’ was declared 
to be a legal, political, economic and social equalization of classes, a 
thoroughly pragmatic ideal of raising labor as a group and the 
laborer as an individual. This ‘‘new unionism’’ exhibited such 
cautious language and conduct that it soon inspired the public with 
confidence in its essential moderation. ‘‘We wish to persuade and 

18 In 1872 Marx had admitted at Amsterdam that in England “the workers may 
hope to obtain their ends by peaceful means.” Cf. H. M. Hyndman, Historical 
Basis of Socialism in England, London, 1883, p. 305; Karl Kautsky, Dictatorship of 
the Proletariat, trans, H. J. Stenning, Manchester, 1919, p. 10. 
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induce,’’ said the Trades Union Congress bulletin of May, 1891, 
‘‘rather than coerce or compel.”’ 

In 1900 the Labor Representation Committee was formed and 
was soon renamed the Labor Party. It was based on the Trades 
Union movement and was not definitely socialistic in principle. It 
took over from the English Fabians and the followers of Keir 
Hardie non-doctrinaire and largely non-Marxian policies. In its 
immediate program it stressed social reform rather than socialism 
and aimed at the achievement of its objects by means of gradual 
and constitutional evolution. In 1905 a small body of secessionists 
formed the Socialist Party of Great Britain, but the Labor Party, 
little weakened, secured over forty seats in the House of Commons 
in 1906. 

The Fabian Society was founded to educate, to agitate and to 
organize. Its members were largely middle class ideologists and 
intellectuals like H. G. Wells and George Bernard Shaw. In the 
opinion of Marx, such men would join the revolutionary movement 
when ‘‘the class struggle is nearing its decisive hour.’"* They 
accepted the classical political economy of Ricardo and Jevons and 
attempted to reconcile it with the teachings of Henry George, whose 
Progress and Poverty had been widely read in England after its 
appearance in 1879. It is probable that none of the original 
Fabians had read Capital when their society was founded.” But 
they brought to the Labor movement a new interest in efficiency and 
education. Sidney Webb, with his preference for a planned 
economy, contributed largely to the new science of economic and 
public administration. The Webbs’ Minority Report of 1909 on 
the Poor Laws, the Fabian Research Department, the Works Coun- 
cil and the Industrial Fatigue Research Board stand as evidence of 
the success of Fabian insistence upon the need for gradualness in 
social regeneration. In addition to scores of books and other Re- 
search Department Publications, ninety-two Fabian tracts were 
published and widely distributed before 1900.** 


14 Marx and Engels, The Communist Manifesto, London, 1888, p. 14. 

15 Edward R. Pease, The History of the Fabian Society, London (revised edi- 
tion), 1925, p. 17. 

16 Cf, Fabian Tracts, 1884-1924, London, 1924. Fabian Essays in Socialism, 
London, 1889, is now in its fifth edition and over 56,000 copies have been sold. For 
the flood of labor literature in England at the end of the ninetenth century cf. 
Edouard Guyot, Le Socialisme et Vévolution de V Angleterre contemporaine 1880- 
1911, Paris, 1913, pp. 511-520. 
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These glimpses of familiar history serve to illustrate two 
aspects of the rise of labor in England. There is evident the 
acceptance by the workers of the doctrine of the ‘‘inevitability 
of gradualness.’’ It is equally clear that the capitalist and prop- 
ertied class was not entirely a negative element in society. 
Machines enlarged the opportunity for good as well as evil, and 
capitalists were less aggressive than Marx had foretold. Indeed, 
employers frequently undertook competent and painstaking re- 
searches into the problems of labor. They often gave generous 
coéperation in effecting proposed changes. Marx had asserted 
that the workers would always be cut off from the ‘‘moral and 
intellectual life of the community.’’ But in England capitalism 
multiplied its defenders by creating a new middle class. Meanwhile 
the Labor Party and the Trade Unions succeeded in establishing a 
long series of laws to protect the accumulated rights of labor. 
Moreover, the burden of taxation has remained on the propertied 
class. ‘‘We prefer blackmail to revolution,’’ said Joseph Cham- 
berlain. 

In 1925 the Labor Party, still with its diverse groups, declared 
that ‘‘no member of the Communist Party shall be eligible as a 
Labor candidate for any office, or be entitled to become a member, or 
to remain a member, of the Labor Party.’”’ In the same year the 
National Union of Industrial Municipal Workers announced as the 
objects of the Union ‘‘the improvement of the material conditions of 
our members by collective bargaining and by arbitration, the march 
steadily and irresistibly forward to our goal—the Emancipation 
of the Working Class.’"** During the National Strike of 1926 the 
Trades Union Congress declared to the British Government: ‘‘ The 
General Council does not challenge the constitution, nor is it de- 
sirous of undermining our Parliamentary institutions. The British 
working people have set themselves to achieve their aims by the 
methods of democracy, which means in politics the parliamentary 
system and in economic life a system of trade union effort, that has 
been pursued as a manifestation of the common sense and practical 
spirit of our people.’”* And at the close of the Great Strike, the 
President of the Trades Union Congress made this forthright state- 

17 Report of the 25th Annual Conference of the Labor Party (London, 1925), 


p. 275. 
18 Trades Union Congress, Annual Report, 1925, p. 93. 
19 Trades Union Congress, Annual Report, 1926, p. 64. 
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ment: ‘‘The founders of this Congress met the situation not by 
hysterical denunciations or sensational threats, but by a calm dis- 
cussion of trade union principles and policy that has been the tradi- 
tion of our Congress. We continue to believe that suspicion, hostil- 
ity and fear will yield to reason and plain argument. We repre- 
sent at this Congress the common sense of the British people, the 
loyalty and devotion of the masses.’’*° 

To those who consider the development of modern labor power 
one obstinate fact emerges. The early indignant apprehensions of 
the disciples of Marx were sustained by later events. British labor 
has been, in the Marxian phrase, ‘‘temporarily deflected in an 
illegitimate direction.’’ Marx admitted, in 1880, that he had failed 
to observe the ‘‘enormous possibilities in capitalism that had to 
be worked out.’’ Impervious to revolutionary ideologies, the 
British worker prefers cautious pragmatism. ‘‘If you mention 
Marx to an English factory worker,’’ said George Lansbury, ‘‘he 
shuts his eyes and sees rivers of blood.’’ Machine guns in front 
of St. Paul’s may greet the bearers of the crooked cross but not the 
capitalists of Lombard Street. Enough for the hour is the terri- 
tory already won and the next trench. There is no need to seek at 
once the dim prospects of the infinite spaces beyond. 

In contradistinction to those less sparingly furnished with the 
graces of theory the British labor leaders could see that with the 
revolutionary disruption of production the hardly-won labor 
standards would be as much a thing of the past as the employers’ 
profits. Capitalism would not easily surrender. The result would 
be a prolonged period of industrial disorganization dangerous to all 
Britain. Before the present war the working class had raised its 
standard of living; it had increased its relative share of the national 
income; it had marched steadily along the road to industrial 
equality. These facts were lethal to the hopes of those who wor- 
shipped in the mists of England the red star of Marx. The English 
worker cannot believe with Engels that ‘‘humanity will leap from 
the kingdom of necessity into the kingdom of freedom.’’* Power 
and freedom for the British proletariat may be obtained by evolu- 
tion, whatever vociferous tyros may say in the park. When a peo- 
ple instinctively prefers the play of personal dialectic, compromise, 
and trial-and-error to a vouchsafed chart of the Heavenly City, 


20 Ibid., p. 70. 
21 Friedrich Engels, Socialism, Utopian and Scientific, New York, 1908, p. 135. 
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the nerves of their curiosity soon cease to respond to the stimulation 
of Marxist theory. The individual may wither, but even in an in- 
creasingly paternalistic British state, there is no coercion or sur- 
veillance, and little indoctrination to paralyse. 

The way of the prophet and doer is hard. It is particularly 
so when the radical opposes the confirmed folkways or seeks to oust 
the emotionally held values of his fellows. ‘‘These will go onward 
the same, though dynasties pass.’’ More difficult still is his road 
if he is congenitally violent, dynamic, untempered by sloth. A 
Robert Owen may be smiled upon as a dreamer, and loved for his 
simple faith. Buta Karl Marx is known to be the father of a com- 
plicated and logical explanation of things, down to the extreme 
edge of history. Worse still, he is suspected of a desire for savage 
and greedy looting, of merciless and gloomy methods. Those who 
do not pretend to understand his theories still are confident that his 
gospel is one divorced from ethics, surcharged with statistics and 
hate. They fear the web-work of obscurely affiliated societies. 
They do not approve of the little men who welcome Marx, work for 
him, or stand for him. Most English workers would probably now 
deny the desirability of a completely classless society, a vast and 
level prairie. The laborer, no doubt, does not approve of pomp 
and accoutrements as he once did. His pride is not satisfied, as it 
once was, by the hierarchies of the aristocracy. He looks askance 
at Mr. Jorrocks coming up the drive. But he is often a poet still. 
He is usually an amateur historian. If he wants a salient to cling to, 
it is the irrational dilutions, the lawns and hedges, or the tenement 
that is his castle. No apprentice sorcerer can easily change that. 

The modern historian of ideas is aware of the multiplication of 
imponderables in the darkened prospect of the present age. We 
tend to believe that beyond the periphery of natural science there 
may be no final answers to anything, and even there we give furtive 
bows to the laws of probability. For many of us, outside the magic 
stockades of science, the only acceptable absolute creed must be 
sanctified by time and move without acute disharmony in the exist- 
ing system. The names of many radical groups have only reso- 
nance, except to the chosen. If a revolutionary fondles a final plan 
of salvation, we suspect he has an insecure speculative basis. 
L’ineptie consiste a vouloir conclure. We consider the ‘‘swallowers 
of formulas’’—the phrase is Carlyle’s—as affected by mysterious 
lurches of the solar system favourable to eccentricity. All the 
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while it may be that the only irrationality of the radical is that he 
follows his faith without any irrational dilution. But irrational 
dilutions are of supreme importance in our existing civilization. 
They can never be distilled off or canalized, for they are part of the 
social protoplasm. They have infinite tenacity and resilience, and 
they could only be purged away by a catastrophic katharsis. To 
many of us in this age they seem as immutable as the decrees of 
destiny and as irresistible as the fountains of the great deep in 
Genesis. So, we speak of psychological therapeutics and vertigo, 
and we put the revolutionary and his inveterate illegality outside, 
like Caliban. ‘‘And what is Caliban to do, except live lonely, and 
dig a deep hole?’’ 

The weakness of seekers of Utopia is a grave matter. Static 
dreams of a fixed good attainable in time have not won ready ac- 
ceptance. Even the abysmal vanity of man boggles at the idea of 
perfection achieved, here on this earth, by and for himself. He de- 
sires, you will recall, ‘‘a better world,’’no more. At last Miushkin 
learns that ‘‘ paradise is a difficult matter, Prince, much more diffi- 
cult than it seems to your good heart.’’ For many dynamic, ascetic, 
and explosive spirits the world was well lost before they started. 
Mortmain, vis inertiae, and Bagehot’s cake of custom are no mean 
foes to challenge. Let the radicals, then, say the sober social 
groups, be cured, damned, or extirpated. And so disputes continue, 
and the whole tale often ends in a muddle of blood. 

Man has never been easily convinced against his will. In all 
ages it is probable that the individual has thought his opponents 
deluded, perverse or purblind. Logic may be jettisoned, but the 
reasons of the heart are frequently irrefutable. Two centuries ago 
David Hume concluded that all belief is more properly an act of the 
affective than of the cogitative part of man’s nature. He polarized 
a part of his philosophy in a sentence that has now found a place 
on the study wall of a great American philosopher. ‘‘ Disputes are 
multiplied,’’ wrote Hume, ‘‘as if everything were uncertain and 
these disputes are managed with the greatest warmth, as if every- 
thing were certain.’’ 

The State University of Iowa 








THE MEDIEVAL CONTENT OF RAPHAEL’S ‘‘SCHOOL 
OF ATHENS”’ 


By Harry B. Gutman 


Few works of art have been so differently interpreted by their 
commentators as Raphael’s ‘‘School of Athens.’’ Since the seven- 
teenth century the famous fresco has usually been considered to 
be a triumphant representation of worldly science and philosophy, 
strictly separated from theology, represented in the opposite fresco 
of the ‘‘Disputa.’’ However, the commentators of the sixteenth 
century, Vasari’ as well as Borghini? and Lomazzo,* did not share 
this point of view. They all saw in the picture rather a glorifica- 
tion of Christianity and Christian theology. 

According to Vasari the picture shows ‘‘theologians engaged in 
the reconciliation of Philosophy and Astrology with Theology. In 
the work all the sages of the world are depicted, arranged in differ- 
ent groups, and occupied with various disputations. There are 
certain astrologers standing apart who have made figures and 
characters of geomancy and astrology, on tablets which they send 
by beautiful angels to the evangelists who explain them... . St. 
Matthew is copying the characters from the tablet which an angel 
holds before him, and setting them down in a book.’’ Borghini 
literally copied this interpretation. The engraving by Agostino 
di Musi‘ changes the design of St. Matthew’s tablet into the An- 
gelic Salute, thus elucidating the meaning of the group of the 
evangelists. 

Vasari was nine years old when Raphael died. He is the only 
one of the commentators on the picture who can be considered a 
contemporary. He had the opportunity of meeting many older 
contemporaries and even friends and pupils of the master, who 
were able to give him valuable information. For this reason his 
writings, so far as Raphael is concerned, should be taken as a 
relatively trustworthy source. 

Nevertheless, with the sole exception of Borghini, almost all the 
later interpreters ignored Vasari’s report. Lomazzo saw in the 

1 Vasari, Le Vite, Florence 1550, “Vita di Raffaello.” 


2 Borghini, Jl Riposo, Florence 1584. 
3 Lomazzo, Trattato dell’ Arte della Pittura, Scultura ed Architettura, Milan 


1584, Libro VI, Cap. IT. 
* Agostino di Musi (Agostino Veniziano), engraving B 492, from 1923. 
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painting a representation of St. Paul preaching to the philosophers 
of Athens. This interpretation was accepted in the engraving of 
Giorgio Ghisi, il Mantevano,° and, later on, modified by Scanelli,® 
who misinterpreted the two central figures as St. Paul and St. 
Peter. 

The vast majority of scholars, however, have accepted the 
theory mentioned in the beginning, which issued from Félibien,’ 
Bellori,® Baldinucci,’ and the inventor of the name ‘‘School of 
Athens.’”® This theory sought for the literary sources of the 
composition in Diogenes Laertius,“ in Sidonius Apollinaris,”* in 
the encyclopaedia of Vincent of Beauvais,** in Dante,* in Pe- 
trarch’s Triumph of Fame,” and in the literature of the Human- 
ists..° Some of the later authors simplified the question. Influ- 
enced by the tendency of the l’art pour l’art period to minimize 

5 Giorgio Ghisi, Il Mantevano, engraving B 24, from 1550. 

® Seanelli, Microcosmo della Pittura, Cesena 1657, vol. II, p. 159. 

7 Félibien, Entretiens sur les vies et sur les ouvrages des plus excellens peintres 
anciens et modernes, Paris 1666. 

8 Bellori, Descrizione delle Imagini Dipinte da Raffaello d’Urbino nelle Camere 
del Palazzo Apostolico Vaticano, Rome 1695. 

® Baldinucei, Notizie de’ Professori del Disegno da Cimabue in Qua, Tom. III, 
Florence 1728, Raffaello d’Urbino. 

10 The name “School of Athens” is generally considered to have been used for 
the first time in 1671 by the voyager, Marquis de Seignelay (Gazette des Beaux Arts, 
Paris, 1865, Tom. I, p. 363). Félibien uses it in the second edition of his work from 
1685. Bellori calls the picture “Il Ginnasio.” 

11 Passavant, Raffael von Urbino und sein Vater Giovanni Santi, Leipzig 1839. 
W. Watkins Lloyd, Fine Art Quarterly Review, London 1864, vol. II, p. 42. 

12 A. Springer, “Raffael’s Schule von Athen,” Graphische Kiinste, Jahrgang 5, 
pp. 53-106, Vienna 1883. The views of Springer, basing his interpretations (like 
Du Bos, Scherer and H. Grimm before him) upon Sidonius Apollinaris and Marsilio 
Ficino, were accepted by Crowe & Cavaleaselle, Raphael, His Life and Works, Lon- 
don 1885. 

13 Julius v. Schlosser, “Giusto’s Fresken in Padua und die Vorliufer der Stanza 
della Segnatura,” Jahrbuch der Kunsthistor. Sammlungen des Allerh. Kaiserhauses, 
Vienna 1896. 

14 References to Dante were made by many of the other commentators. For a 
paper basing the identification of all the single figures of the composition upon Dante 
see Grimm Hubert, “Raffael’s Schule von Athen in Dante’scher Beleuchtung,” Rep. f. 
Kunstwissenschaft, Bd. 47, pp. 94-112, Berlin 1926. 

15 Muentz, Raphael, sa Vie, son Oeuvre et son Temps, Paris 1881. Muentz em- 
phasizes also the influence of Marsilio Ficino, referring to A. Springer. 


’ 


*® References to various humanistic authors were made by many scholars. A. 
Springer (see note 12) refers to Marsilio Ficino’s commentaries on Plato’s Republic, 
interpreting from this source the reliefs under the figure of Apollo. 
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the importance of the literary content, they were satisfied with 
the identification of some of the single figures.” Generally, even 
those who looked back to medieval sources assumed that modern 
conceptions ruled the composition as a whole. 

All this confusion originated from the famous description of the 
painting by Bellori. Bellori identified the sitting man in the left 
foreground, Vasari’s St. Matthew, with Pythagoras, rightly ex- 
plaining the signs on the tablet before him as Pythagorean. He 
interpreted, therefore, the whole group of the left foreground as a 
group of arithmeticians and musicians, and eliminated the theo- 
logical element from the picture. He thus, however, created new 
difficulties. It proved impossible to identify all the single members 
of this group with arithmeticians and musicians. Also, the placing 
of such a group on the side on which the trivium (Grammar, Dia- 
lectic, Rhetoric) was obviously represented seemed unsatisfactory. 
Above all, it became impossible to reconcile the new content with 
the artistic composition and to understand the special accentuation 
which this group enjoys within the total composition. 

But Bellori overlooked the fact that the Pythagorean designs 
on the tablet had found a special interpretation in Christian medi- 
eval philosophy. The Pythagorean scheme of the musical intervals 
symbolized harmony itself, achieved by the coincidentia oppo- 
sitorum, the accordance of the polarities, and the mathematical 
scheme of the holy tetractys indicated nothing less than the light 
of the ‘‘higher’’ reason of theology in contrast with the ‘‘lower’’ 
reason of science and philosophy. This interpretation originally 
issued from Nicolaus Cusanus, Cardinal of the Church in 1448- 
1464. According to the writings of this influential thinker, who 
was highly respected in Raphael’s time as Calcagnini’s admiration 
shows, the foundations of all knowledge and wisdom were symbol- 
ized by the three quaternari: the senses by 100 + 200 + 300 + 400, the 
lower reason by 10+20+30+40, whereas the higher light of the 
theological reason was demonstrated by 1+2+3+4=10, the sign 
on Raphael’s Pythagorean tablet.** 

Thus the whole group can easily be interpreted as an assembly 
of theologians. The sitting man writing in his book before the 
Pythagorean tablet is sufficiently characterized by the angel beside 
him as St. Matthew, if we follow Vasari’s description. It is now 
possible to identify the two prominent men at his left with St. Mark 

17H. Wolfflin, Die Klassische Kunst, Munich 1924, p. 99; M. Dvorak, Geschichte 


der Italienischen Kunst, Munich 1927, v. II, p. 48. 
18 Nicolai de Cusa, Cardinalis Opera, Basilea 1555: De Conjuncturis. 
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and St. Luke,’ and the fair youth, generally identified with Fran- 
cesco Maria, Duke of Urbino, with St. John. It is, of course, pos- 
sible that Raphael gave him the features of the Duke. He is the 
only evangelist who does not participate in the mental labor of his 
three colleagues. He has no book with him as they have, for he is 
the visionary who appears a second time at another place, in the 
‘‘Disputa,’’ among those who are possessed of the highest wisdom 
enabling them to attain the utmost limit of knowledge symbolized 
in Nicolaus Cusanus’s writings by the divine ‘‘1.’’ There he 
writes down his vision. Consequently, the angel who holds his 
gospel in the ‘‘Disputa’’ looks upwards to him, while the other 
three angels, with the gospels of St. Mark, St. Luke, and St. Mat- 
thew, look to the earth. 

Apart from other reasons, especially the reasons afforded by 
the artistic composition itself, it would, for theological reasons, be 
impossible to omit the evangelists in a sequence of frescoes belong- 
ing together, which show, as the frescoes of the Stanza della Seg- 
natura do, the whole hierarchy of the heaven, the representatives 
of the Old and of the New Testament, of the apostles, the apolo- 
gists, the fathers, saints and doctors of the church. 

The two men looking into St. Matthew’s book are, then, repre- 
sentatives of the Jewish and the Mohammedan theology. This, 
again, agrees fully with the ideas of Nicolaus Cusanus and his fol- 
lowers, who ascribed to these faiths also the possession of the 
higher reason and truth.*® The writings of the distinguished Jew- 

18¢ St. Matthew excepted, the evangelists are not characterized by their symbols. 
As the contemporary case of Diirer and many other representations show, these 
symbols are often omitted. The types used for the representation of St. Matthew, 
St. Mark, and St. John correspond with the commonly used ones. Although the 
fourth figure, St. Luke, is also not at odds with the familiar type, it seems, neverthe- 
less, not quite so closely related to the popular conception of the saint’s appearance. 
The stylistic examination shows that it must have been depicted later than the other 
figures. It already shows the Michelangelesque influence of Raphael’s later period. On 
the Milanese cartoon the figure is omitted. It was, as Fischel (O. Fischel, Raphael’s 
Zeichnungen, Abt. VII, p. 355) rightly demonstrated, cut out from it. It is obvious 
that there was an original figure which was, later on, repainted. Redig de Campos 
(A inspiragdo platonica a cristaé no “Stanza della Segnatura” de Rafael no Vaticano, 
O Instituto, Coimbra, 1937, vol. 91, pp. 5-24) assumes this figure to be a portrait of 
Michelangelo, and one could fancy that the Pope wished a portrait of Michelangelo 
to be included in the painting since it already contained the portraits of the other 
leading artists of the Papal Court: Raphael himself, Sodoma, Bramante, and 
Leonardo da Vinci who was at that time in Rome. Thus, Raphael may have been 
ordered to repaint it in accordance with the wishes of the Pope. 

19 Nicolai de Cusa, Cardinalis Opera, Basilea 1555: De Pace Fidei. 
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ish and Mohammedan theologians were diligently studied in eccle- 
siastical circles since Nicolaus de Lyra, the Doctor Planus et Utilis, 
had acknowledged Rashi’s commentaries on the Scriptures as his 
model. According to Vasari, we find the portrait of Nicolaus de 
Lyra among the famous doctors of the church in the ‘‘ Disputa.’’ 
He is closely connected with the world of thought in this painting, 
having figured prominently in the famous discussions on the Bea- 
tific Vision as an adversary of the heretic Pope John XXII.” A 
new edition of Occam’s treatise on this question in the time imme- 
diately preceding the work in the Stanza della Segnatura demon- 
strates the interest in this topic at that time. In the ‘‘Disputa,’’ 
Nicolaus de Lyra is represented kneeling at the side of the altar, 
next to St. Jerome, his predecessor as commentator on the Scrip- 
tures. 

The influence of Nicolaus de Lyra’s writings upon the whole 
thought of the time of the Renaissance and Reformation can hardly 
be overestimated. Everyone who was interested in questions of 
faith, and, therefore, every educated person, knew his commen- 
taries. At the same time at which Raphael painted the Stanza della 
Segnatura, Michelangelo represented the pre-existence of Christ 
in his ancestors, after Nicolaus’s interpretation of their names, in 
creating that grandiose variation upon the theme Faith, Hope, and 
Charity, which supports the symphony of the ceiling of the Sistine 
chapel. 

After having accepted the interpretation of the group of the left 
foreground as a group of the evangelists, we can easily understand 
the character of the other groups of the painting. Raphael follows 
exactly the doctrines of the medieval Franciscan philosophy. He 
differentiates between the natural and the rational sciences quite 
in the sense of the Franciscans. Their classification issued from 
Bonaventura who subdivided the natural sciences into Mathe- 
matics, Physics, and Metaphysics, and the rational sciences into 
Grammar, Logic, and Rhetoric.** We see, accordingly, at the right 
side Euclid and his group as representatives of Mathematics, Ptol- 
emy and Zoroaster with their globes as representatives of Phys- 
ics, and, on the higher level, the metaphysicians. The high and 
lonely figure under the statue of Athena is of special compositional 

20 Chartularium Universitatis Parisiensis, Paris 1889-1897, C.F. No. 970-987. 
H. Sbaralea, Suppl. ad Script. Ord. Min., Rome 1908-1921, pp. 276-281. Nicolaus 
de Lyra, Tractatus de Visione Beatifica, Cantabrigiae Bibl. Univers., cod. 1040. 

208 St. Bonaventura, De Reductione Artium ad Theologiam, Ed. Collegium a 
S. Bonaventura ad Claras Aquas, 1882-1902, vol. 5, pp. 319-325. 
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importance. Since the corresponding place at the left side is void 
he gets a very accentuated position, making the right half of the 
painting more ponderous. This disturbance of the balance is 
equalized by the asymmetric order of the foreground, where the 
group of the left side, the evangelists, clearly has a superior place. 
There can be no doubt, therefore, that the man under the Athena is 
also of special importance so far as the literary content is con- 
cerned. He connects the lower with the higher groups by the ges- 
ture of his hand pointing at the globe in the hands of Zoroaster. 
But he is also connected with the group of the theologians by the 
direction of his gaze. He is the true Pythagoras looking after the 
tablet which he had just sent to the theologians. It is possible to 
recognize other metaphysicians too, for instance, Empedocles, the 
old priestlike man with the walking-staff. Pythagoras as well as 
Zoroaster and Ptolemy enjoyed in Raphael’s and Vasari’s time the 
reputation of astrologers. Thus it can be understood why Vasari 
speaks of geomancers and astrologers. 

On the left side we see, on the higher level, the logicians and 
rhetoricians. Among others we see Socrates (one of the few fig- 
ures of the painting that can be derived from older representations 
of this thinker) explaining something to his attentive listeners, 
among whom the martial figure of Alcibiades (or Xenophon?) is 
conspicuous. The group around the pillar, consisting of people of 
different ages and sex, represents grammar, even according to the 
old commentators. 

The central group is formed by Plato and Aristotle. Their 
appearance corresponds, again, exactly with the idea of their phi- 
losophy as Bonaventura expressed it: 


Et ideo videtur quod inter philosophos datus sit Platoni sermo sapientiae, 
Aristoteli vero sermo scientiae. Ile enim principaliter aspiciebat ad 
superiora, hic vero principaliter ad inferiora.”* 


The attitudes of Plato and Aristotle are emphasized by the 
medallions on the walls of the central hall of the painted architec- 
ture. The left one shows a man looking up, the right one a woman 
looking down at a globe. The front of the building is adorned with 
the statue of Apollo at the left and Athena at the right. Springer 

21 $t. Bonaventura, Sermo 4, No. 18. In the edition of the P. P. Collegium a S. 
Bonaventura ad Claras Aquas, 1882-1902, vol. V, p. 572. Not contained in the Papal 
edition of 1668. Quoted by Pastor, Geschichte der Péipste seit dem Ausgange des 
Mittelalters, vol. III, p. 828. 

22 A. Springer, see note 12. 
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has already explained the meaning of the reliefs under these fig- 
ures. The relief under Apollo shows a struggle of men, and the 
one below this a triton overwhelming a nymph, both characterizing 
Apollo as the representative of reason triumphant over passion 
and lust. Under the feet of Athena a female allegorical figure 
representing Investigation is shown. Athena herself represents 
the spirit of science. 

Both the Plato and Aristotle are ideal types. Plato is repre- 
sented as the old long-bearded man whose furrowed features be- 
speak his knowledge of the world, achieved not only by scientific 
observation but by wisdom. This type is not unknown to us. It 
shows the features of the self-portrait of Leonardo da Vinci and 
reminds us of the imaginary portraits of Aristotle we know from 
several painted and sculptured representations of him, executed 
in the fifteenth century.** Just then it happened that Aristotle, 
who had been reputed the paragon of all wisdom, had been lowered 
in rank under the grave attacks of Georgios Gemistos Plethon™ 
and his followers of the Platonic Academy. Thus, perhaps, we 
can explain the strange fact that Plato is represented here by a 
type used not long before to characterize his antagonist. The type 
of Aristotle shows a somewhat younger man of energetic appear- 
ance with sharp eyes observing the world of things. Both repre- 
sent the height of worldly wisdom and knowledge. Nevertheless, 
they express different opinions, inconsistent with one another, for 
worldly wisdom and knowledge are not able to overcome the con- 
tradictions. Theology alone is able to do this, to achieve the coin- 
cidentia oppositorum, and thus the results of scientific and philo- 
sophical thinking, symbolized in the Pythagorean tablet, must be 
submitted to the higher reason of theology in order to be fully 
understood in their true sense. 

The fact that Raphael painted also, in the middle ground of the 
‘*Disputa,’’ two men pointing with their hands to heaven and for- 
ward, as Plato and Aristotle do, shows, among other signs, the close 
connection between the two frescoes. There is, however, a great 
difference between the gestures in the ‘‘School of Athens’’ and in 
the ‘‘Disputa.’’ Plato’s and Aristotle’s gestures demonstrate 
their discordance. The gestures of the figures in the ‘‘ Disputa,”’ 
which I have reasons to identify, as some other authors have done 
before, with Justin Martyr and St. Ignatius of Antioch, express 

28. Planisecig, “Leonardo’s Portraits und Aristoteles,” Festschrift fiir Julius 


Schlosser, Vienna 1927, pp. 137-144. 
24 Georgios Gemistos Plethon, De Platonice et Aristotelice Philosophie Dif- 


ferentia, Florence 1439. 
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concordance. One of them points to Christ in heaven, the other to 
the Christ of the sacrament. 

It is, after all, rather evident that the right half of the fresco, 
including Aristotle, refers to the mind of scientific investigation, 
i.e., to the natural sciences, the left half, including Plato, to the 
mind of speculative reason, i.e., to the rational sciences and the 
human science of theology. The supernatural theology finds its 
glorification in the ‘‘Disputa.’’ The distinction between the two 
theologies has its source also in the writings of the medieval 
Dominican and Franciscan theologians. 

There are some painted figures which do not belong among the 
representatives of science, philosophy and theology. One of them 
is the angel who holds the Pythagorean tablet. One figure is hast- 
ening right out of the picture. Another enters it at the left side 
carrying books with him. The upper part of his body is unclothed. 
He shows an ideal appearance by his nakedness and his loose hair, 
contrasting him with all the other members of the assembly. Such 
figures may be identified with Vasari’s angels. Vasari’s art theory 
laid particular stress upon the mastery of the nude. It is natural, 
therefore, that the figure mentioned attracted his peculiar atten- 
tion. It is characteristic that he bestows particularly on this fig- 
ure and on that of Diogenes, who is also partly nude, both being 
the only such figures in the fresco, the epithet ‘‘beautiful.’’ 

The angels of the ‘‘School of Athens’’ are wingless and so are 
the putti of the medallion of ‘‘Philosophy’’ and two of the putti of 
the medallion of ‘‘Jurisprudence”’ on the ceiling. In the Stanza 
della Segnatura, wingless angels and putti accompany the repre- 
sentations of human things, such as science, philosophy, human 
theology and human law, winged ones the representations of divine 
things, such as supernatural theology, poetry as divine inspiration 
(numine afflatur), and the divine law of the Church. 

Any description of one of the single frescoes of the Stanza della 
Segnatura would be incomplete without considering the greater 
unity to which they belong. Like the great cathedrals of the 
thirteenth century the Stanza della Segnatura was intended to be 
a speculum mundi and to represent the whole idea of the moral and 
mental world. The ‘‘Disputa,’’ divinarum rerum notitia, reveals 
the climax of wisdom and goodness in the representation of the 
Beatific Vision. It shows the outpouring of the Holy Spirit ac- 
cording to the writings of Bonaventura. The ‘‘School of Athens,’’ 
causarum cognitio, symbolizes human thought, the ‘‘ Mount Par- 
nassus’’ poetry as divine inspiration, while Justice (jus suum 
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cuique tribuit) is illustrated by the transmission of the pandects 
and decretals, and demonstrates the two great medieval powers, 
the Empire and the Papacy. Between the single frescoes are many 
interrelations. 

The ceiling is dominated by four medallions each containing a 
figure corresponding in situation and content to the large frescoes 
of the walls. Accentuating the spirit of Bonaventura’s philosophy, 
each of these figures has a mental and a moral significance. They 
represent on one side Faith, Justice, Philosophy, and Poetry as 
mental powers, on the other side Faith, Justice, Charity and Hope 
as moral ones. So far as the ‘‘School of Athens’’ is concerned, 
Charity is closely connected with science and philosophy. ‘‘Sci- 
entia inflat, sed caritas aedificat ; ideo oportet iungere cum scientia 
caritatem,’’ Bonaventura wrote in his Tractatum de Septem Donis 
Spiritus Sancti.” The same thought is accentuated by him also in 
other works like the Jtinerarium Mentis. The woman of the medal- 
lion holds two books, one referring to science, the other to morals. 
Charity inspires the habitum affectivum of the theologians, which 
contrasts, according to Bonaventura, with the habitum practicum 
of the scientists and the habitum pure speculativum of the philoso- 
phers. While Charity, Hope, and Faith represent the Theological 
Virtues, Justice and the three figures in the lunette above the fres- 
coes of the transmission of the pandects and decretals, namely 
Fortitude, Temperance, and Prudence, symbolize the Cardinal Vir- 
tues. That the Cardinal Virtues alone are not sufficient is shown 
by the little angels of the lunette fresco, one, Hope again, pointing 
to heaven, the second, Faith, holding the torch, and the third, 
Charity, plucking fruit. 

Looking at the left of the single medallions we see Faith accom- 
panied by the ‘‘Fall of Man,’’ Justice by the ‘‘ Judgment of Solo- 
mon,’’ Philosophy by the ‘‘ Looking at the World,’’ and Poetry by 
the story of ‘‘Apollo and Marsyas.’’ These mental connections 
are plain, but there are mental connections as well if we look from 
every figure to the right. The ‘‘Fall of Man’’ is also in correlation 
with Justice, and so is the ‘‘ Apollo and Marsyas’”’ with Faith, for 
the martyrdom of Marsyas indicates also the way of redemption. 
The St. Stephen of the ‘‘ Disputa’’ is connected with this picture by 
the direction of his gaze. The ‘‘ Looking at the World’’ is related 
not only to Wisdom but also to Poetry, and in the ‘‘ Judgment of 
Solomon’’ Wisdom and Justice join hands. The smaller paintings 

25 St. Bonaventura (see note 21), Ed. Claras Aquas, vol. V, p. 478, Tractatum 
de Septem Donis Spiritus Sancti. 
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of the ceiling must have a similar interconnection.” 

The predominance of Franciscan ideas in the Stanza della Seg- 
natura is not at all accidental. In the time of Julius II the Fran- 
ciscan philosophy had the dominant influence. The first member 
of the della Rovere family who became Pope, Sixtus IV, the uncle 
of Julius I], had been Franciscan General and a distinguished 
Franciscan theologian before having been elected to the papal 
throne. Under his reign, Julius, who fervently admired and loved 
his uncle, had become priest, got his Cardinalate, and had become, 
later on, Cardinal-Protector of the Franciscan Order. The most 
distinguished Franciscan philosopher, Bonaventura, was sainted 
in 1482 during the reign of Sixtus IV. The leading Franciscan 
theologian of Raphael’s days was the Cardinal Marco Vigerio, also 
of the della Rovere family, a close friend of Julius II, to whom he 
devoted his chief work Decachordum Christianum in 1507. It is 
possible that he gave his advice as to the decoration of the Stanza 
della Segnatura, inasmuch as he had to do with the papal residen- 
tial buildings. The important réle played by the Franciscans, 
especially under the two Popes named, is also shown by the num- 
ber of contemporary Franciscans who were, later on, sainted.”’ 
Paolo Cortese, a famous theologian of the Pope’s court, accentuated 
in his Sentences of 1503 the predominance of theology over philos- 
ophy and science quite in the sense of St. Bonaventura. 

Modern thought, in Vatican circles, was chiefly represented by 
views originating in Nicolaus Cusanus, the friend of Pope Nicholas 
V. Though some details of the paintings show the influence of con- 
temporary humanists like Marsilio Ficino and Landino, the basis 
for the whole composition of the room and its paintings, which 
express both a formal and a philosophical unity, is established by 
the Christian philosophy of the later Middle Ages. Julius II, an 
ardent Christian and a pious man, in spite of his violent tempera- 
ment and warlike attitude, ordered the execution and gave, at least, 
the leading ideas. The work was executed, as Giovio relates, ‘‘ad 
prescriptum Julii Pontificis.’’ 

New York City. 

26 The analysis of Dr. Wind, Journal of the Warburg Institute, vol. II, London 
1938, though not convincing in its totality, sees in the eight smaller frescoes of the 
ceiling a representation of the four elements, which play a role in the medallion of 
the “Philosophy” too. 

27 Pastor, Geschichte der Papste seit dem Ausgange des Mittelalters, vol. II and 


III, Freiburg i/B., 1894-1895. Hurter, Nomenclator Litterarius, vol. IV, pp. 920, 
927, Innsbruck, 1903, shows the Franciscan predominance at the time. 








SOME MEANINGS OF “‘NATURE” IN RENAISSANCE 
LITERARY THEORY 


By Harotp 8S. Witson 


The following study is designed to supplement the tabulation 
of normative senses of ‘‘nature’’ in aesthetic theory published by 
Professor Arthur O. Lovejoy some years ago.’ To facilitate com- 
parison, it follows as closely as possible the system of classification 
formulated by him; that is, the main headings (A, B, C, D, below) 
conform approximately to his, though the different material stud- 
ied has necessitated some variation in the specific shades of mean- 
ing distinguished.’ 

Some indication of classical antecedents has also been made, 
both for literary doctrines here referred to and for specific uses of 
‘‘nature’’ in Renaissance literary theory. The classical parallels 
cited are, of course, not intended as a comprehensive survey of 
doctrines concerning ‘‘nature’’ in ancient literary theory nor as 
specific instances of ‘‘literary influence.’’ They are meant simply 
to suggest a possibly relevant background for the Renaissance 
doctrines here noted.’ No listing of medieval parallels earlier than 
Dante has been attempted. The instances cited in the following 
enumeration are a selection and are designed to be representative 
rather than exhaustive. Doubtless some significant shades of 
meaning and illustrations have been overlooked, especially among 
the parallels adduced, which others can supply. 

A. **Nature’’ as objects to be imitated (in the sense of ‘‘repre- 
sented with verisimilitude’’) : 

1. ‘‘Nature’’ as the universe, the sum of things, their order and opera- 
tion, e.g., Boccaccio, De Genealogia Deorum, XIV, 17. 

Cf. LB 14, 15, 38. 


1 MLN, XLII (1927), 444-50. 

2 This study is also indebted to the various valuable observations concerning the 
meanings of “nature” in Renaissance literary theory of J. W. Bray, A History of 
English Critical Terms (Boston, 1898); J. E. Spingarn, A History of Literary 
Criticism in the Renaissance (New York, 1899); D. L. Clark, MP, XVI (1918), 
413 ff.; W. G. Crane, Wit and Rhetoric in the Renaissance (New York, 1937). 

5 For classical uses of “nature” see Paul Shorey, Trans. Amer. Philol. Assoc., 
XL (1909), 185 ff.; the monumental work of Lovejoy and Boas, Primitivism and 
Related Ideas in Antiquity (Baltimore, 1935), and the further references cited by 
them, p. 103, note 2. Possibly relevant parallels in the enumeration of senses of 
“nature” by Lovejoy and Boas, pp. 447-56, are referred to in this study by the 
abbreviation “LB.” 
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2. ‘‘Nature’’ as the order of the universe, e.g., Petrarch, Opera (1581), 
p. 356. 

Cf. LB 13, 15. 

Senses 1 and 2 are generally associated with the doctrines that poetry 
is the parent of philosophy, that poetry includes the content of philosophy, 
or that the poet should be a philosopher, e.g., Petrarch, Scritti Inediti, ed. A. 
Hortis (1874), pp. 320-21; Boccaccio, De Gen. Deorum, XIV, 17. Cf. the 
implication of sense 3 that the poet is or should be a ‘‘natural philosopher.’’ 

3. ‘‘Nature’’ as the physical world and cause-and-effect relationships 
within it, e.g., L. B. Aretino, De Studiis et Litteris (Zschopau, 1880; com- 
posed 1405), p. 10; Vida, De Arte Poetica, I, 158-60; A. Lionardi, Della 
Inventione Poetica (1554), p. 51; Fracastorius, Opera Omnia (1555), f. 
157"; G. P. Capriano, Della Vera Poetica (1555), ec. III; J. C. Sealiger, 
Poetices, 4 ed. (1607), p. 11. 

Cf. LB 13, 14; Lucretius, De Rerum Natura, passim; Aetna, ed. R. Ellis 
(1901), passim. 

Sense 3 is specifically excluded as a subject-matter proper for poetry by 
L. Castelvetro, Poetica d’Aristotele Vulgarizzata et Sposta (1576), pp. 28-29. 
Cf. also Minturno, De Poeta (1559), p. 4. 

4. ‘‘Nature’’ as empirical reality, especially the typical characters, ac- 
tions, and passions of men, e.g., L. B. Aretino, De Studiis et Litteris (1880), 
p. 12; G. Trapezuntius, Rhetoricorum Libri V (1523; composed ec. 1434), 
f. 44"; Vida, De Arte Poet. II, 455 ff.; B. Daniello, La Poetica (1536), p. 25; 
Robortello, Aristotelis De Arte Poetica Explicationes (1548), p. 198; G. 
Muzio, Arte Poetica (1551), f. 93; B. Varchi, Lezzioni (1590), p. 227, ef. 
p. 578; A. Lionardi, Della Inv. Poet. (1554), pp. 50-51; Minturno, De Poeta 
(1559), pp. 22-23; B. Parthenio, Della Imitatione Poetica (1560), p. 93; 
Scaliger, Poet. (1607), pp. 188-89 (Scaliger equates this sense of ‘‘nature’’ 
with the example of Vergil ; see also senses 8, 12) ; J. Peletier, Art Poétique, 
ed. Boulanger (1930), p. 221; Ronsard, Oeuvres, ed. Laumonier, VII, 90-91; 
Vauquelin de la Fresnaye, Art Poétique, ed. Pellissier, III, 505-06; G. Put- 
tenham, Arte of English Poesie, ed. Willeock and Walker, p. 306. 

Cf. LB 3; Aristotle, Poet. 1455* 22 ff. ; Strabo, Geog. I, ii, 5; Horace, A.P. 
317-18; Dionysius of Halicarnassus, De Comp. Verb. ec. XX; Quintilian, 
Inst. Or. VIII, iii, 71; Longinus, De Sublimitate, XV, 1-2. 

5. ‘*Nature’’ as the universal and true essence of things hidden under the 
veil of particulars, e.g.,G. P. Capriano, Della Vera Poetica (1555), e. ITI. 

Cf. LB 8, 9; Aristotle, Poet. 1451” 5 ff. 

6. ‘‘Nature’’ as the generic type of eloquence, excluding differentiae of 
individual styles, e.g., P. Cortesi, letter on imitation addressed to Poliziano 
(Angeli Politiani et Aliorum Virorum Illustrium Epist. Libri XII, Hanoviae, 
1612, p. 312.) Cortesi here virtually identifies this generic type with the 
example of Cicero; cf. the correspondence of Gianfrancesco Pico and Pietro 
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Bembo entitled De Imitatione Libellus (1512-13). 

Cf. LB 25; Plato Phaedrus, 269 E-270 A; Cicero, De Or. III, 85 and 
Or. 7 ff. ; Quintilian, I, pr. 20. 

7. ‘‘Nature’’ as the Platonic Idea of a kind or order, imperfectly realized 
in empirical reality, e.g., Sealiger, Poet. (1607), pp. 6, 421; Sidney, Apologie 
for Poetrie (Elizabethan Critical Essays, ed. G. G. Smith, I, 156) ; Bacon, 
Works, ed. Spedding, Ellis, and Heath (Boston, 1860-65), VI, 203; cf. Put- 
tenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, pp. 306-07. 

Cf. LB 25, 26; Plotinus, Enn. V, viii, 1. 

8. ‘‘Nature’’ as ideal order is identifiable with the example of Vergil, 
e.g., Sealiger, Poet. (1607), p. 259. Cf. also sense 12, especially (e). 


B. As a regulative power manifesting itself in the literary activity 
of men, ‘‘ Nature’’ is variously regarded as 


? 


9. That which appoints and controls the “‘laws’’ of literary art (as of 
all else) according to its own purpose, process, or form, e.g., Petrarch, Fam. 
IX, 4; J. Peletier, Art Poét. p. 73; Vauquelin de la Fresnaye, Art Poét. I, 
55; Daniel, Defence of Ryme (Eliz. Crit. Essays, II, 359) ; Shakespeare, 
Winter’s Tale, IV, iv, 86 ff. ; cf. Sidney, Apol. (Eliz. Crit. Essays, I, 203). 

Cf. LB, 13, 14; Plato, Laws, 890 D. 

10. More specifically, a cyclic process and form, which thus accounts for 
eycles of literary development, e.g., Scaliger, Poet. (1607), pp. 14, 493. 

Cf. LB, p. 173; Cicero, Tusc. Disp. I1, 5; Dion. Hal., De Ant. Orat. ec. II. 

11. That which maintains an approximately uniform excellence in lit- 
erary achievement from one cycle of literary development to another, ¢.g., 
Giraldi Cinthio, Discorsi (1554), p. 158; Du Bellay, Deffence et Illustration 
de la Langue Francoyse, ed. Chamard, pp. 133, 143. 

This doctrine provides the foundation for the Renaissance defence of 
moderns vs. ancients. Cf. B. Accolti, De Prestantia Virorum Sui Avi, ed. 
Galletti (Firenze, 1847); and the sentiments, ‘‘Nature is as strong now as 
ever,’’ e.g., L. B. Alberti, Della Pittura, ed. Janitschek, p. 47; Ronsard, 
Oeuvres, ed. Laumonier, VII, 65; ‘‘ Nature is ever the same,’’ e.g., Sperone 
Speroni, Dialogo delle Lingue, ed. G. de Robertis (1912), p. 78; T. Tasso, 
Opere, ed. G. Rosini (Pisa, 1821-32), VII, 246; XII, 226; Du Bellay, 
Deffence, p. 131; Ben Jonson, Discoveries, ed. Castelain, p. 10. 

12. The regulative laws of form and method prescribed for poetry by 
*‘nature’’ are identifiable with 

(a) the literary doctrines of Aristotle and Horace, e.g., Minturno, Arte 
Poetica (1563), p. 33; T. Tasso, Opere, XII, 227-28; 

(b) the literary tradition of the ancients, e.g., Vauquelin de la Fresnaye, 
Art. Poét. I, 55 ff. ; 

(c) literary tradition in general, e.g., Daniel, Defence of Ryme (Eliz. 
Crit. Essays, II, 357, 362) ; 
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(d) the example of the Homeric poetry, e.g., Minturno, Arte Poetica 
(1563), p. 33; 

(e) the method and example of Vergil, particularly as interpreted and 
formulated in laws for literary art by J. C. Scaliger, e.g., Sealiger, Poet. 
(1607), praef., pp. 195, 258-59. 

13. A moral-aesthetic principle which does not permit a bad man to be 
a good poet, e.g., Minturno, De Poeta, p. 80; Ronsard, Oeuvres, ed. Lau- 
monier, VII, 45; cf. Ben Jonson, dedication to Volpone. 

Cf. Strabo, Geog. I, ii, 5; Quintilian, I, pr. 9; XII, i, 1 ff. 

14. That which prescribes but three literary styles: grand, middle, low, 
corresponding to a fundamental and inherent classification of all subject- 
matter, e.g., B. Varchi, Lezioni sul Dante e Prose Varie, ed. G. Aiazzi e L. 
Arbib (1841), II, 302. 

Cf. Dion. Hal. De adm. vi dic. in Demosthene, ec. XX XIII. 

15. That which forbids perfection of ‘‘imitation’’ (1.e., duplication of a 
literary model), e.g., Erasmus, Ciceronianus, passim; G. Camillo Delminio, 
Opere (1566-67), I, 232; Du Bellay, Deffence, p. 104; J. Peletier, Art Poét. 
p. 96; cf. Poliziano’s letter on imitation to Cortesi. See also senses 23, 27. 

Cf. Quintilian, X, ii, 8—11. 

16. That which provides that languages have diverse and dissimilar 
potentialities and excellences, e.g., Sperone Speroni, Dial. delle Lingue, 
ed. de Robertis, p. 74; T. Tasso, Opere, XII, 220; cf. Du Bellay, Deffence, 
pp. 47, 131. 

This doctrine is cited by Speroni and Tasso simply for the sake of refu- 
tation. 

17. A (divine) warranty for the fittingness or superiority of the ver- 
nacular as contrasted with Latin, e.g., Dante, De Vulg. Elog. I, i, 4; Bembo, 
Prose (1525), sig. A4’. 

Sir John Cheke (letter to Sir Thomas Hoby, The Book of the Courtier, 
ed. Raleigh, p. 12) equates the use of the ‘‘natural’’ element in language 
(1.e., the ‘‘pure’’ vernacular) with literary integrity. 

18. That which prescribes a cyclic pattern in the development of lan- 
guages, ¢.g., Sperone Speroni, Dial. delle Lingue, p. 56; cf. Castiglione, 
Cortegiano, ed. Cian (1910), I, xxxvi; Du Bellay, Deffence, p. 122. Cf. 
sense 10. 

Cf. Horace, A.P. 58 ff. 

19. That which provides that all languages are potentially equal in ex- 
pressive power, e.g., Sperone Speroni, Dial. delle Lingue, p. 78; T. Tasso, 
Opere, XII, 225; Du Bellay, Deffence, pp. 47 ff., 131 ff.; R. Mulcaster, Ele- 
mentarie, ed. E. T. Campagnac, p. 267. Cf. sense 11. 

From sense 19 derive the important arguments for justifying the Renais- 
sance vernaculars, that the excellence of a language depends solely upon the 
users, and that each man should cultivate the language which is ‘‘natural’’ 
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(i.e., native) to him, e.g., Sperone Speroni, Dial. delle Lingue, pp. 78-79; 
cf. Castiglione, Cort. I, xxxv; Bembo, Prose (1525), sig. A4"; Du Bellay, 
Deffence, pp. 148-49; Peletier, pref. to L’Art Poétique d’Horace. Classical 
parallels are Cicero, De Off. I, 111; Horace, A.P. 70-72; the view of Dion. 
Hal. De Comp. Verb. c. III, that the ‘‘natural’’ quality of words is neutral 
and that their aesthetic effectiveness depends upon the ‘‘art’’ with which 
they are used. See the comment under sense 27 and cf. sense 26. 


The specific attributes or modes of working of this regulative power, 
which should also characterize literary art, are variously conceived 
to be 


20. Uniformity, e.g., Varchi, Lezzioni (1590), p. 584; T. Tasso, Opere, 
XII, 226-28. Cf. senses 9, 10, 11. 

21. Orderly method, regularity, e.g., B. Ricci, De Imitatione (1545), f. 4’. 

Cf. Quintilian, LX, iv, 5-6; Longinus, II, 2. 

22. Proportion, propriety, decorum, e.g., T. Tasso, Opere, XII, 215, 226- 
27; Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 262; cf. Ben Jonson, ‘‘To the 
reader,’’ The Alchemist. 

Cf. Plato, Phaedrus, 269 E ff.; Aristotle, Rhet. 1404” 1 ff., 1408* 10 ff. ; 
1413” 3 ff.; Poet. 1455* 22 ff.; Cicero, Or. 70 ff.; Horace, A.P. passim; ete. 

23. Variety, diversity, fecundity, e.g., Pontanus, Opera (1518-19), II, 
ff. 113, 1384; Vida, De Arte Poet. III, 40; C. Caleagnini in Giraldi Cinthio, 
Opera Latina (Ferrara, 1537), sig. Ovii; L. Dolee, L’Aretino (1735; first pub. 
1557), p. 202; Du Bellay, Deffence, p. 104. 

Cf. Dion. Hal. De Comp. Verb. ec. IV, V, XX; Quintilian, X, ii, 10. 

24. Inchoate spontaneity (see sense 28). 


C. As a creative power manifesting itself in the literary activity of 
men, ‘‘nature’’ is variously regarded as 


25. Divine inspiration, e.g., Petrarch, Scritti Inediti (1874), p. 312; C. 
Salutati, Epist. ed. Novati, XII, 7; P. Cortesi, De Hominibus Doctis Dialogus 
(1734; composed ec. 1490), p. 17; Minturno, De Poeta, p. 69; T. Tasso, Opere, 
VII, 256; Thomas Sebillet, Art Poétique Frangoys, ed. Gaiffe, pp. 10, 25; 
Thomas Lodge, Defence of Poetry (Eliz. Crit. Essays, I, 71-72) ; Ben Jonson, 
Discoveries, p. 126. 

Cf. LB 18; Democritus, Frag. 17, 18, 21, 112 (Diels*, 1934-37) ; Pindar, 
Ol. II, 86; Plato, Apol. 22 B—C; Ion, 533 D ff.; Phaedrus, 245 A; Laws, 
682 A; Aristotle, Poet. 1455* 32-33; Cicero, Pro Archia, 18; Seneca, De 
Trang. An. XV, 16; ete. 

Such terms as ‘‘vis divina,’’ ‘‘furor poeticus,’’ ete., are more often used 
in Renaissance literary theory to signify poetic inspiration than ‘‘nature.’’ 

The extreme view that ‘‘nature,’’ in the sense of ‘‘poetic inspiration,’’ 
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is the sole, or only significant requirement for the poet occurs, e.g., in the 
eccentric classification of G. Manetti, Z. Bruni... Epist. ed. Mehus 
(1741), I, ex; see also sense 28. Most commonly, the view is taken that sense 
25 is scarcely distinguishable from senses 26 and 29, and thus co-operates 
with ‘‘art’’ in the achievement of literary excellence. 

The need of ‘‘inspiration’’ for excellence in poetry is denied by L. 
Castelvetro, Poet. d’Aristotele (1576), pp. 65-66, 366, 374. 

26. An undisciplined creative impulse, the initial or principal cause of 
all poetry, brought to fulfillment or perfection by ‘‘art,’’ e.g., Daniello, Poet. 
(1536), p. 4; Robortello, Arist. De Arte Poet. Explic. (1548), p. 44; Fracas- 
torius, Opera Omnia (1555), f. 163; Minturno, De Poeta, pp. 22, 76; Scaliger, 
Poet. (1607), pp. 14, 493; Ronsard, Oeuvres, ed. Laumonier, VII, 45. 

Cf. LB 18; Aristotle, Poet. 1448” 22; Longinus, VIII, 1. 

27. Simplicity, freedom from affectation, artistic integrity, individuality, 
e.g., Pietro Aretino, Lettere (Paris, 1609), I, 123; Ronsard, Oeuvres, ed. 
Laumonier, VII, 78; Montaigne, Essais, ‘‘au lecteur’’; Ascham, Schole- 
master, ed. Arber (1870), p. 154; Sidney, Apol. (Eliz. Crit. Essays, I, 203). 

This meaning in Renaissance usage is sometimes akin to a primarily 
descriptive rather than normative use of ‘‘nature’’ common in Roman an- 
tiquity. Among the Augustans, especially, it became the fashion to dis- 
tinguish the leading quality of the older Roman poets like Ennius, Accius, 
Lucilius as rugged imaginative vigor (ingenium, natura) as distinct from 
the polished ‘‘art’’ upon which the followers of Alexandrian fashions espe- 
cially prided themselves ; see Propertius, IV, i, 61; Ovid, Amores, I, xv, 19; 
Tristia, II, 259, 424; Horace, Serm. I, x, 50 ff.; A.P. 259-62; Quintilian, 
I, viii, 8. This comparison did not necessarily imply an absolute disparage- 
ment of the elder poets (one recalls Horace’s admiration for Ennius), nor 
a pejorative connotation of natura in this use. Thus, too, Quintilian remarks 
that Cicero employs a more ‘‘natural’’ style than Demosthenes (X, i, 106), 
by which he means to distinguish Cicero’s copiousness and luxuriance of 
expression from Demosthenes’ vigorous compression and pruning care. It 
was no part of his intention to suggest that Demosthenes suffered from a 
deficiency of ‘‘nature’’ in a normative sense or that Cicero lacked ‘‘art.’’ 
Cicero’s much discussed remark concerning Lucretius (Ep. ad Quint. Frat. 
II, ix, 3) probably has some such descriptive force. Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus is particularly given to the descriptive use of ¢iois and @voxds, 
e.g., De Lysia, ec. 8, 138; De Isaeo, ec. 7; De . . . Demos. ee. 9,13. In this 
sort of comparison between ‘‘art’’ and ‘‘nature,’’ however, the context often 
does not sufficiently indicate whether the writer’s intention is simply to 
describe two distinct qualities or also to exalt one above the other. In the 
Renaissance, among those who regard Nature’s precedent as various (sense 
23) and deprecate the tendency to regiment literary art (sense 15 and the 
comment under sense 30), ‘‘nature’’ in sense 27 has normative force. Its 
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more or less neutral meaning of ‘‘simplicity”’ is easily equated with ‘‘free- 
dom from affectation, artistic integrity,’’ and even ‘‘individuality,’’ 
though none save Pietro Aretino goes to the extreme of admiring and advo- 
cating mere spontaneity (senses 24, 28). 

28. Spontaneity, as contrasted with scholarly study of the rules of art, 
or with pedantry, e.g., P. Aretino, Lettere (1609), I, 123; pref. to Orazia. 

Aretino’s view of poetry as ‘‘un’ ghiribizzo de la natura nelle sue alle- 
grezze,’’ is anomalous in Renaissance literary theory and apparently de- 
signed to justify Aretino’s practice—and his lack of classical education—in 
the teeth of humanist criticism. His view is not to be associated with the tra- 
ditional doctrine of sense 26. He does associate himself, though not wit- 
tingly, with the common Renaissance protest against the stultifying effect of 
arbitrary rules of art, typically derived from Cicero, De Or. I, 146; Quin- 
tilian, II, xiii, 16. 

29. Native endowment, ‘‘wit,’’ as distinct from the effects of instruction 
or training. 

Both in antiquity and during the Renaissance, this general meaning 
occurs most commonly in the first term of the various versions of the formula 
used to indicate the elements needed for attaining any kind of literary excel- 
lence (‘‘nature, practice, knowledge’’; ‘‘nature, exercise, art’’; ‘‘nature and 
art’’; ete.). In such formulas, synonyms like eddvia, ingenium, are often 
used interchangeably with dios and natura (cf. Ital. ingegno and natura). 
Such formulas are, of course, merely adapted by literary theorists from 
their more general application to describe the means of attaining any kind 
of human excellence, an application which was commonplace at least as 
early as the fifth century B.C. See the instances collected from ancient 
thought by Paul Shorey, Trans. Amer. Philol. Assoc. XL (1909), 185 ff.; 
from Renaissance literary theory by D. L. Clark, MP, XVI (1918), 413 ff. 
Cf. also LB 2, 17, 18. For the meaning ‘‘wit’’ see W. G. Crane, Wit and 
Rhetoric in the Renaissance (1937). It is the chief commonplace of ancient 
and Renaissance literary theory alike that ‘‘nature’’ in sense 29 is the first 
and chief requirement for attaining any kind of literary excellence. It is 
occasionally asserted, however, that ‘‘art is a surer guide than nature’’ (see 
Cicero, De Fin. IV, 10) because ‘‘nature’’ (in senses 26, 29, and occasionally 
25) unaided by ‘‘art’’ brings forth literary products analogous with the 
products of an uncultivated field, e.g., B. Parthenio, Dell’ Imit. Poet. (1560), 
pp. 39-40; Thomas Wilson, Arte of Rhetorique, ed. Mair, p. 5; cf. Quintilian, 
II, xix. See also Sperone Speroni, Dial. della Rettorica, ed. de Robertis 
(1912), pp. 109-10, and the curious argument of Castelvetro, Poet. d’Aris- 
totele (1576), p. 69. 

‘‘Nature’’ in sense 29 generally signifies simply the imponderable in 
literary achievement, ‘‘that which is given’’; but especially in rhetorical 
theory it may be more specifically defined as ‘‘the physical gifts necessary 
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for the successful orator’’; ‘‘moral integrity’’; ‘‘intellectual acuteness”’; 
‘*teachableness’’; ete. See especially Ascham, Scholemaster, ed. Arber 
(1870), pp. 38 ff. 

30. Native bent, e.g., Petrarch, Fam. I, 7; XXII, 2; Boccaccio, De Gen. 
Deorum, XV, 10; Salutati, Epist. ed. Novati, I, 14; L. B. Aretino, Epist. 
ed. Mehus, VII, 3; Politianus, Opera (1537), III, 109; Castiglione, Cort. 
I, xxxvii; Erasmus, Opera (1703-06), I, 1000, 1024. 

Cf. LB 4, 47. 

Sense 30 is not identical with sense 29, though often equated with it. 
Following a distinction in Aristotle (see LB, p. 191), Cicero holds that moral 
propriety requires the individual to follow his native bent and develop his 
particular natural gifts, insofar as they are not vicious: ‘‘Sic enim faci- 
endum, ut contra universam naturam nihil contendamus, ea tamen con- 
servata propriam naturam sequamur .. .’”’ (De Off.I, 110). The doctrine 
that ‘‘universal nature’’ requires each person to follow his ‘‘natural bent’’ 
as a means of fulfilling the perfect scheme of things designed by ‘‘Nature’’ 
is subsequently transmitted from medieval thought to the Renaissance, e.g., 
Dante, Par. VIII, 139 ff.; L. B. Alberti, Della Famiglia, ed. Pellegrini, pp. 
75-76, 109 ; Matteo Palmieri, Vita Civile (n.p., n.d.; see Ebert, Bibliog. Dict. 
no. 15728), ff. 21'-22; Sir Thomas Elyot, The Governour, ed. Crofts, I, 138. 
This doctrine is applied in literary theory by Petrarch, who interprets it as 
a requirement for literary integrity and especially as a safeguard against 
plagiarism. On the other hand, the doctrine in Petrarch and later Renais- 
sance applications is not considered a justification for mere self-expression, 
since the objective norms of literary technique, thought of as binding upon 
all, are likewise prescribed by universal nature (see senses 2,9). This com- 
plex conception of the twofold obligation of the writer to follow his ‘‘native 
bent’’ and to conform to the objective requirements of ‘‘universal nature’’ 
in his writing permits various kinds of special pleading in literary contro- 
versy, according to the part of this doctrine which the writer prefers to 
emphasize. Thus in the dispute over the imitation of literary models, on the 
principle ‘‘in rebus mortalium nihil constat esse perfectum’’ (Petrarch, 
Fam. XXTV, 2) it is argued by the anti-Ciceronians (1) that since no author 
is perfect, no one literary model is, and therefore the writer should follow 
a range of models in his imitation, choosing those to whom he is attracted 
“*by nature’’ (Poliziano) ; (2) that since no man can hope to attain all the 
excellence of style conceivable, instead of trying to attain the perfection 
of an hypostatized ideal one should follow his own bent in choosing his 
literary models and thus truly express his own (imperfect) nature (Eras- 
mus). The Ciceronians, relying especially on the pedagogical doctrine of 
Quintilian (II, viii, 8 ff.; X, ii, 20) that the writer’s ‘‘nature’’ may be de- 
veloped in accordance with objective and universal standards by the help of 
training and ‘‘art’’ (e.g., Vida, De Arte Poet. I, 362-63; Ricci, De Imit. 
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f. 14), argue that since writers should strive, as far as possible, to follow 
the ‘‘ideal’’ of eloquence (see sense 6), they should imitate exclusively that 
model (1.e., Cicero) who came nearest to attaining it (Cortesius, Bembo). 

Various other special arguments derive from sense 30, e.g., that writers 
should confine themselves to the single kind of writing to which their ‘‘na- 
ture’’ inclines them rather than attempting different kinds such as poetry 
and oratory, since none can hope to excel in all (Cortesius, De Hom. Doct. 
Dial. p. 52; cf. Plato, Ion, 534 C; Rep. 395 A); that the writer’s ‘‘nature’’ 
finds expression in his matter but that his style should be controlled by 
‘art’’ (Bembo to Pico, De Imit.) ; that since we cannot hope to reproduce 
the ‘‘nature’’ of such a model as Cicero (sense 15), we should rather follow 
his rules for writing (G. Camillo Delminio, Opere, 1566-67, I, 232). 

31. An instinct for imitation, determining the imitative quality of litera- 
ture and of literary technique, e.g., Trissino, Opere (1729), II, 92; Daniello, 
Poet. (1536), p. 4; Robortello, p. 30; Minturno, De Poeta, pp. 22-23; Ron- 
sard, Oeuvres, ed. Laumonier, VII, 49-50. 

Cf. Aristotle, Poet. 1448” 20. 

32. The habit of art, e.g., Boccaccio, Trattatello, sect. 7; Trapezuntius, 
Rhet. f. 65; Giraldi Cinthio, Discorsi (1554), p. 157. 

This sense is an application of the common saying, ‘‘habit becomes a 
second nature.’’ Cf. Democritus, Frag. 33; Plato, Rep. 518 E; Aristotle, 
Eth. Nic. 1103* 23-26 ; 1103” 8-13; 1152* 32-33; Dion. Hal. De . . . Demos. 
e. 52; Quintilian, I, ii, 8. 


D. As a regulative power manifesting itself in audiences, ‘‘na- 
ture’’ provides 


33. Intuitive standards of taste (analogous to the ‘‘law of nature’’ in 
morals), whereby all men can distinguish what is intrinsically and essen- 
tially ugly or beautiful, e.g., L. Dolee, L’Aretino (1735), pp. 118-22. 

Cf. LB 26; Cicero, De Or. III, 195-97. 

This Ciceronian doctrine did not appeal to the aristocratic taste of 
Renaissance humanists. The characteristic Renaissance view is that the 
appreciation of literary excellence is confined to the intellectual and edu- 
eated few who are thoroughly familiar with ancient literature and schooled 
in the laws of literary art; cf. the parallel for this view in Dion. Hal. De 
Comp. Verb. ec. XI. Cicero’s doctrine seems not to be implicit in Castel- 
vetro’s view that the end of poetry is to delight the vulgar (Poet. d’Arist. 
pp. 29-30, et passim), since he sharply distinguishes the intellectual quality 
of creative and critical functions in literary art from its recreative purposes 
and the non-rational responses it seeks (Ibid., p. 65, ete.). 

34. An innate delight in or taste for 

(a) imitation, harmony, rhythm, e.g., Robortello, p. 30. Cf. Aristotle, 
Poet. 1448” 20-21. 
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(b) successful literary representation of all phenomena, even though the 
actuality would be distasteful, e.g., Minturno, De Poeta, p. 23; Parthenio, 
Dell’ Imit. Poet. p. 16. Cf. Aristotle, Poet. 1448° 4 ff.; Pluarch, Quomodo 
adolescens poetas audire debeat, ec. III. 

(ec) the familiar and usual, e.g., G. Muzio, Arte Poet. (1551), f. 91’. 
Cf. LB 33. 

(d) poetry, which is spontaneously enjoyed in a higher degree than is 
any other literary kind, e.g., L. B. Aretino, De Studiis et Litteris (1880), 
p. 12. 

(e) subordination of style to thought and feeling, e.g., G. Barzizius, 
Opera (1723), I, 6; T. Tasso, Opere, XII, 243. Cf. Cicero, De Or. I, 50-51, 
146 ; Dion. Hal. De Isoc. ec. XII; Horace, A.P. 310-11. 

(f) the ornaments of rhetoric, e.g., Sperone Speroni, Dial. della Ret- 
torica, p. 97. Cf. Quintilian, XII, x, 43. 

(g) see also senses 20-24, where the ambiguity of the term ‘‘nature’’ 
may simultaneously suggest the requirements of ‘‘nature’’ in an audience 
and of natura naturans as exemplar. 

35. The catharsis effected by tragedy, which is ‘‘of power by raising pity 
and fear or terror to purge the mind of those and such like passions, that is, 
to temper and reduce them to just measure with a kind of delight stirred up 
by reading or seeing those passions well imitated,’’ e.g., Milton, pref. to 
Samson Agonistes. 


‘ 


Literary theorists of the Renaissance were but little concerned 
with semantic problems. While a few exceptional writers show 
more than casual awareness of the different meanings that may 
attach to such words as ‘‘nature,’’ even they do not generally re- 
gard this phenomenon as raising a very significant problem con- 
cerning the communication of meaning.‘ The result is that in 
literary controversy, especially, such equivocal terms as ‘‘nature’’ 
and ‘‘natural’’ are sometimes used as little more than authorita- 
tive or derogatory sounds, or arbitrary shifts for lending weight 
to the particular argument a writer has in hand.* 

Still, when the more or less arbitrary and eccentric uses of these 
terms are allowed for, there remains in Renaissance literary theory 

* See B. Varchi, Lezzioni (1590), pp. 3-27; T. Tasso, Opere, VII, 241-59; F. 
Patrizi, Della Poetica: La Deca Disputata (Ferrara, 1586), pp. 37-38; J. Peletier, 
Art Poét., p. 73; G. Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, pp. 303 ff. Cf. the protests 
of Hooker (Works, ed. Keble, Oxford, 1888, I, 222) and Donne (Biathanatos, Pt. 
i, dist. i, sect. vii) concerning the ambiguities of “nature” in theological discussion. 

° E.g., the instances cited under sense 17; G. Manetti in L. B. Aretino, Epist. 
ed. Mehus, I, ex-exi; F. Filelfo in K. Miillner, Reden und Briefe (Wien, 1899), p. 
161; B. Ricci, De Imit. (1545), ff. 3-4; Castelvetro, Poet. d’Arist. (1576), p. 69. 
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and criticism a dominant and indeed controlling assumption which 
these terms reflect in the vast majority of their uses—the evidence 
of a ‘‘climate’’ of thought and taste. As a term of cosmic refer- 
ence in Renaissance literary theory, ‘‘ Nature’? commonly implies 
a divinely ordered whole. This characteristic order of the cosmos 
is thought of as ideally prescribing or regulating the aims and 
limits of literary art as a subordinate but organic part of the 
cosmic design. There is, indeed, observable throughout the 
Renaissance a divergence of emphasis in the interpretation of this 
conception. Those who admire or demand for themselves a good 
deal of individual freedom in the choice or handling of subject- 
matter point to the diversity of Nature’s example® and stress the 
writer’s obligation—an obligation imposed by universal Nature it- 
self—to follow and develop in his native bent;’ while those who 
value most highly authority and tradition emphasize the uniform- 
ity and regularity of Nature’s precedent* and the identity of tradi- 
tional precept and example with Nature’s design.* The historical 
development of Renaissance literary theory illustrates, on the 
whole, the gradual decline of emphasis upon the diversity of Na- 
ture’s example and the growing insistence upon the regularity and 
uniformity of Nature’s requirements for literary art. 

Renaissance men of letters did not commonly suppose that the 
correct aims and methods of the art of writing appointed and regu- 
lated by Nature were necessarily obscure or mysterious. By vir- 
tue of his divine gift of reason, if he will but use it, man may under- 
stand and give literary expression to the universal designs of God 
and Nature*°—at least, in some degree. It thus became the chief 
aim of the literary theorists of the Italian Cinquecento, especially, 
to formulate a reasoned system of precepts, of methods and stan- 
dards of taste which should have dogmatic and final authority. 
Literary tradition was regarded as the record of Nature’s design ;** 

® Senses 15, 16, 23, 24. This “diversity,” however, is commonly thought of as 
having definite limits. It is a diversity of combinations rather than an endless mul- 
tiplication of separate and unique kinds. Thus one who cultivates an “individual” 
Latin style may effect his own combination of elements from the whole extent of 
ancient Latin stylistic tradition rather than by following the practice of one model; 
but he must not depart from the precedent of ancient tradition itself, which in its 
diversity is nevertheless Nature’s complete exemplar; see sense 30. 

7 Senses 27, 18, 30. * Senses 9, 10, 11, 13, 14, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 30. *° Senses 
8,12. 1%° Cf. the arguments in Quintilian, XII, xi, 11-13. ™ Senses 8, 12. 
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and in ancient Greece and Rome Nature’s great precedents for 
literary theory and practice were to be found.” If one assumed 
the uniformity of Nature, the final authority of ancient literary 
theory and practice seemed to follow from one’s admiration for it. 
‘*Tf the art of poetry handed down to us by Aristotle and Horace 
according to the example of the Homeric poetry is true,’’ argues 
Minturno, ‘‘I do not see how another art, different from that, can 
be legitimate; for truth is one, and what is true at one time must 
necessarily be true in every age, nor does time have power to 
change it, as it changes our lives and customs .. .’** Since Na- 
ture works in the light of an absolute Idea, he continues, all the fine 
arts which imitate Nature must likewise conform to a single form 
and law; and hence, he concludes, the ancient requirement of unity 
of matter or action is absolutely binding for every kind of litera- 
ture, and this law automatically invalidates the work of contempo- 
rary romancers who disregard it."* 

Whether Nature’s laws for literary art are interpreted thus 
modestly with reference to ancient authority, or more boldly ac- 
cording to the independent insight into Nature’s designs of a Scali- 
ger or the devious logic of a Castelvetro, the formulation of liter- 
ary dogma in the later Italian Renaissance—and this is the cul- 
minating formulation for the Renaissance as a whole—is intended 
to be finally authoritative, in keeping with the assumption that 
human reason in its attempt to regulate literary art according to 
the uniform laws of Nature may be largely or even wholly suc- 
cessful. 

The controlling assumption of Renaissance literary theory, that 
literary art is an organic part of a cosmically uniform and regular 
design from which literature derives its own fixed laws concerning 
aims, methods, and taste, an assumption ostensibly drawn from 
ancient authority, is even more directly inherited from the Middle 
Ages, from the symbolic conception of Natura as the creative and 

12 The Middle Ages had contributed most significantly in molding the way of 
thought here under discussion; but of the specifically “medieval” provenience of 
their assumptions concerning God and Nature, Renaissance literary theorists were 
largely oblivious. They scorned the literary taste and deplored the literary igno- 
rance of the preceding thousand years. The theory of cultural cycles, according to 
the popular Renaissance view, accounted for the long period of literary barrenness 
in preceding ages. See senses 10, 18. 

13 T/ Arte Poetica (1563), p. 33. 

14 Ibid. Cf. the other instances of this kind of argument cited under sense 12. 
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administrative agent of the divine purposes in all things, ministra 
et factura dei.” This latter conception as it is applied in literary 
theory by Petrarch and Boccaccio,”* however, is a far more flexible 
idea than that which comes to dominate the theory of the later Cin- 
quecento. Petrarch regards it as a prime requirement of ‘‘na- 
ture’’ that each writer, in imitating ancient models, should follow 
his own bent and develop an individual style, at all costs avoiding 
plagiarism ;*’ while for both Petrarch and Boccaccio, ‘‘nature’’ as 
poetic theme and exemplar is that which enlarges the poet’s art to 
philosophic dimensions and thus vindicates his moral integrity” 
rather than a set of formal and limiting technical requirements. 
A comparably flexible normative conception of ‘‘nature’’ which 
emphasizes the diversity and fecundity of Nature’s normative 
example and the freedom of the individual to follow the bent of his 
own genius within the broad limits of decorum indicated by the 
whole extent of accessible ancient literary tradition, is perpetuated 
and defended by succeeding generations of humanists, most not- 
ably by Gioviano Pontano, Poliziano, and Erasmus.” But this 
conception increasingly encounters and yields to the influence of 
the various systematizing fashions in literature introduced from 
the early Quattrocento onward. In the Quattrocento it is chiefly 
rhetorical technique, especially elocutio, that submits to the for- 
malizing fashions introduced by Georgius Trapezuntius with his 
adaptation of the elaborate scheme of stylistic topics from Hermo- 
genes in his influential Rhetoric (1434), and by following genera- 
tions of Ciceronians like Cortesi, Bembo, Longueil, Ricci, and 
others.” In the early Cinquecento Vida published his vastly influ- 
ential exposition of the way to attain poetic excellence by meticu- 

15 Dante, De Vulg. Elog. I, iv. See the valuable series of articles on the alle- 
gorical figure Nature in the Middle Ages by E. C. Knowlton: JEGP, XIX, 224 ff.; 
MLN, XXXVI, 329 ff.; JEGP, XX, 186 ff.; MP, XX, 309 ff.; JEGP, XXIV, 409 
ff. Cf. also M. Palmieri, Vita Civile, f. 51"; P-—H. Michel, La Pensée de L.-B. 
Alberti (Paris, 1930), pp. 537-38; B. Varchi, Lezzioni (1590), pp. 3-27; T. Tasso, 
Opere, VII, 246; Sir Philip Sidney, Works, ed. Feuillerat, I, 407-10; Marjorie 
Nicolson, SP, XXIII, 405 ff. 

16 Senses 1, 2, 9, 30. 

1? Fam., I, 7; XXII, 2; XXIII, 19. 

18 Petrarch’s oration on receiving the poet’s crown (Hortis, Scritti Inediti, pp. 
320 ff.) ; Boeeaccio, De Gen. Deorum, XIV, 17. 

19 Senses 15, 23, 30. 

2° The best comprehensive study of Renaissance Ciceronianism is R. Sabbadini, 
Storia del Ciceronianismo (Torino, 1885). 
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lously copying the form of classical models, above all Vergil 
(1527); and shortly thereafter the blazing star of Aristotle’s 
Poetics burst upon the literary gaze of Italy and eclipsed every 
other critical authority except Horace, whose Ars Poetica came to 
be regarded as a kind of satellite following in Aristotle’s wake and 
reflecting the final confirmation, if any were needed, of the laws for 
the poetic art illuminated by the Stagirite.** While the formal 
systems for amplifying rhetorical themes taught in Renaissance 
schools* continued to exert a regularizing influence upon the elo- 
cutio of both prose and poetry, the different emphasis of Aristotle’s 
treatise aroused a new interest in the attempt to regularize the 
methods of choosing and arranging material (inventio, dispositio), 
especially in Renaissance tragedy and epic. Thus the process of 
systematization came to be rigorously applied in every department 
of literary technique. 

It accordingly seems to have been a necessary development that 
the conception of cosmic Nature as providing a broad and flexible 
but essentially controlling and regulative norm for literary art, the 
course of which may be traced from Petrarch down through the 
Italian Renaissance, should become defined with increasingly for- 
mal rigor; that it should become more closely identified with the 
precise example of ancient literary tradition, and more narrowly 
still with the example of Cicero, of Vergil or Homer; and that finally 
the norm of ‘‘nature’’ should have petrified in its identification 
with the rules of Aristotle—as interpreted by his commentators 
and ‘‘improvers’’ in the Cinquecento. One would think that the 
drastic change in the prevailing literary medium, the change from 
Latin to the vernaculars which took place during the Renaissance, 
would at least seriously modify the formal emphasis in Renaissance 
literary theory, if anything could. Actually, the earlier genera- 
tions of humanists who affected to scorn the vernaculars were less 
inclined to systematize literary technique than the later generation 
which vindicated and established the vernaculars and at the same 
time regimented their literary use. The ‘‘set’’ of literary habits 
and taste in the direction of formalism during the Cinquecento, 
coupled with the controlling idea of the uniformity imposed by Na- 

21 For an account of the rising influence of Aristotle’s Poetics in Italy, see 
Spingarn, pp. 16 ff.; Cooper and Gudeman, A Bibliography of the Poetics of 
Aristotle (1928). 

22 See Crane, Wit and Rhetoric in the Renaissance (1937). 
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ture on literary art, made it easy for the later humanists to justify 
the vernaculars in the light of this latter idea** and to extend the 
apparatus of rhetorical or poetic doctrine, designed originally for 
Latin, to cover the whole extent of vernacular composition. A 
journalist like Pietro Aretino might try to exalt his native genius 
above the regulation of either reason or antiquity ;* but the great 
literary world of the later Cinquecento humanists—of Speroni, 
Varchi, Minturno, Scaliger, Tasso—oblivious of such unseemly 
eccentricity, went on affirming the uniformity and positiveness of 
the laws for literary art dictated by ancient authority, by reason, 
and by Nature. 

The norm of ‘‘nature’’ in the literary theory of France and En- 
gland during the Renaissance never quite attained the formal rigor 
attached to it by the Cinquecento theorists. The full weight of 
Italian influence in France was deferred until the seventeenth cen- 
tury, as M. René Bray has admirably shown ;** while the regard for 
Italian authority was somewhat more casual and the rational 
temper even less marked in English literary theory during the 
Renaissance than in the doctrines of the Pléiade. In both coun- 
tries during this time, literary theory never fully submits to the 
Italian rigor of systematization, though it looks forward to and 
prepares for the classical formalism of the seventeenth century, as 
Spingarn long ago argued.” It is this development which the nor- 
mative use of ‘‘nature’’ among French and English theorists of 
the Renaissance reflects. 

For Thomas Sebillet, as a representative of the generation pre- 
ceding the Pléiade, ‘‘nature’’ is simply the poetical furor which 
vitalizes the dry bones of the poet’s ‘‘rhetoric.’”*” Among the 
theorists of the Pléiade, Du Bellay derives from Speroni the argu- 
ments justifying the vernaculars according to Nature’s uniform 
design ;** and he combines this defence of his native speech with an 
enthusiastic recommendation of the ancient literary models, in the 
manner of Vida.** But he recognizes a certain variety and diver- 

23 Sense 19. 

24 Sense 28. 

25 La Formation de la Doctrine Classique en France (1931), pp. 34 ff. 


26 Literary Criticism in the Renaissance, p. 310. 

27 Sense 25. Cf. Eustache Deschamps, “Art de Dictier,” Oeuvres, VII (1891), 
266 ff. 

28 Senses 18, 19. 

29 Deffence, ed. Chamard, pp. 337 ff. 
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sity in Nature’s norm for literary art,” and he shows no inclination 
to identify the example of any one of classical author with ‘‘na- 
ture.’’ The idea of cosmic Nature as appointing and regulating 
literary art appears in Peletier rather as a philosophical generaliza- 
tion in the manner of Petrarch than as an argument to justify dog- 
matic rules.** He warns against the slavish copying of literary 
models,” and recommends especially the imitation of empirical 
reality.° Ronsard’s chief emphasis upon the need for mystical 
inspiration in poetry precludes any rigid systematization in his 
brief and more or less casual remarks on literary theory. Yet he 
defines poetic inspiration as in part a manifestation of Nature’s 
moral law;* and, far from being unregardful of ancient prece- 
dents, he finds the noblest ‘‘imitation of nature’’ in the poetry of 
Homer.” But it is only with the attempt of Vauquelin de la Fres- 
naye (L’ Art Poétique, 1605) to sum up the poetic doctrines of the 
preceding fifty years that one can clearly recognize the rising 
vogue of formalism in French criticism under the auspices of 
Aristotle, Horace, and the later Italian humanists,’ and the ap- 
proach of the age of Malherbe. Vauquelin conceives of literary 
art as an ordered part of a greater and ordered whole, which he 
appropriately compares to aformal garden. As the gardener would 
exclude any interloper who ignored the nicely appointed paths of 
his domain, as God and the King likewise punish the transgressor 
of their laws, so Apollo forbids the would-be innovator in poetry 
the summits of Parnassus; in this, as in all arts ‘‘ formed in accord- 
ance with nature,’’ the appointed paths have been wisely traced by 
the ancients: one has but to follow them and obey their laws. 
Vauquelin’s amorphous treatise hardly achieves a successful sys- 
tematization of poetic technique, but it contains an admirably clear 
statement of the postulate concerning ‘‘nature’’ which is a funda- 

30 Senses 15, 23. 

31 Sense 9. 

82 Sense 15. 

33 Sense 4. 

84 T/Abrégé de V Art poétique francais (1565); cf. H. Franchet, Le Poéte et 
son Cuvre d’aprés Ronsard (Paris, 1922). 

35 Sense 13. 

*6 Sense 4. 

37 Vauquelin alleges as his chief authorities Aristotle, Horace, Vida, and Min- 
turno (I, 63-65). 

38 T, 55-62. See senses 9, 12. 
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mental prerequisite for such systematization, an anticipation of 
the prevailing mode of assumption and the accompanying literary 
taste and practice in French classicism of the seventeenth century. 

In England, the literary norm of ‘‘nature’’ does not become ex- 
ternalized as a fixed canon of correctness during the Renaissance. 
For the most part, English theorists prefer the view of such human- 
ists as Petrarch, Poliziano, and Erasmus, that ‘‘nature’’ is a flex- 
ible norm, regulative in accordance with the grand design of things, 
but various in that design, fostering the free expression of indi- 
vidual talents and native bents. 

Sir Thomas Elyot recommends the doctrine of Cicero’s De Of- 
fictis in education, that conformably with the grand design of 
Nature for human behavior one should follow one’s ‘‘natural 
bent’’;** and this idea for general educational practice necessarily 
extends to training in letters. Thomas Wilson insists repeatedly 
in his Arte of Rhetorique (1553) that ‘‘nature’’ as individual tal- 
ent formulates and controls the rules of art,*° though he also 
observes that ‘‘art’’ is a surer guide than mere spontaneous and 
undisciplined ‘‘nature.’’** Roger Ascham, despite his enthusiasm 
for the discipline of imitating literary models, gives the fullest and 
most explicit definition provided during the Renaissance of the 
native wit which is the first and indispensable requirement for 
literary excellence as for all learning.** The English vernacular 
was vindicated by Sir John Cheke on the ground that the indi- 
viduality of native speech derives its dignity from ‘‘nature’’;** and 
later, Richard Muleaster, in adapting the arguments of Speroni 
and Du Bellay to justify English,“* was not so much interested in 
the assumption of a uniform design for language provided by Na- 
ture as in justifying and promoting a nationalistic emphasis in 
English education according to the most fashionable reasons. Sir 
Philip Sidney, like Bacon after him, conceived of poetry as idealiz- 
ing Nature.** But though Sidney had read the Aristotelian theor- 
ists of the Cinquecento with care, he was far from wishing to pre- 
scribe the rules of Aristotle or any other as the means of attaining 

5° Sense 30. 

40 Ed. Mair, pp. 4-5, 159. 

*1 Tbid., p. 5; see the comment under sense 29. 
*2 Sense 29. 

*3 Sense 17. 


*4 Sense 19. 
“5 Sense 7. 
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poetry’s ideal ends. He contrasts the ‘‘professors of learning,’’ 
who in their heed for the rules of art neglect ‘‘nature,’’ with the 
‘«smally learned’’ courtier who ‘‘following that which by practise 
hee findeth fittest to nature, therein (though he know it not) doth 
according to Art though not by Art.’** The idea of cosmic Nature 
as exercising some kind of normative control upon literary art, 
implied in Sidney’s view, is more explicitly stated by the following 
generation, in the manner of Shakespeare’s familiar general- 
ization, 


Nature is made better by no mean 
But Nature makes that mean; so, over that art 
Which you say adds to Nature, is an art 
That Nature makes.*’ 


Yet Nature’s ‘‘art’’—in the sense of ‘‘literary tradition’’—is in- 
voked by Samuel Daniel as an argument to justify—not the clas- 
sical metres—but the native English tradition of rhyme in poetry.“ 

Toward the end of the century, a change of emphasis appears 
with the growing tendency to associate the norm of ‘‘nature’’ with 
‘‘literary decorum.’’ In George Puttenham’s Arte of English 
Poesie (1589), literary decorum signifies the artist’s perception of 
the fitness, the harmony and proportion in things, a criterion which 
in one aspect amounts simply to the advice to imitate empirical 
reality.“ But this criterion also assumes a certain fixed orderli- 
ness in the artist’s universe, and Nature grants the power to dis- 
cern it or the taste to enjoy it, not indiscriminately, but only to 
those of ‘‘learned and experienced discretion,’’ strong in reason 
and schooled in literary tradition.*° Ben Jonson states that the 
author must not be bound by ancient authority merely, that he must 
work freely in the light of ancient tradition and enlarge its limits.” 
Yet he values the norm of judgment and traditional order quite as 
much as Puttenham ;** and he records the opinion concerning Aris- 
totle: ‘‘ Whatever Nature at any time dictated to the most happie, 

“6 Sense 27 (Smith, I, 203). 

*7 Sense 9. 

48 Thid. 

#9 Senses 4, 22. 

5° Sense 22. 

51 Discoveries, ed. Castelain, pp. 10, 129; Every Man Out of his Humour, induc- 
tion, 11. 266-70. Cf. Bacon, Works (Boston, 1860-65), VI, 129-30. 

52 Senses 13, 22. 
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or long exercise to the most laborious, that the wisdome and Learn- 
ing of Aristotle hath brought into an Art: because he understood 
the Causes of things, and what other men did by chance or custom, 
he doth by reason... .’”** Finally, for Milton, in whose orderly 
universe ‘‘decorum ... is the grand master-piece to observe,’’ 
the rules of the ancient critics and the Cinquecento humanists seem 
to be ‘‘laws’’ which it is incumbent upon the epic or dramatic poet 
to observe ; though he implies that the following of nature ‘‘in them 
that know art and use judgment is no transgression but an enrich- 
ing of art.’”* 

From Petrarch to Milton one may trace the effects of the 
assumption, interpreted with varying degrees of rigor, that liter- 
ary art is part of a cosmically regular and uniform order which 
prompts and regulates all literary activity. The dogmatic appli- 
cation of this assumption by the Cinquecento humanists to 
canonize the rules of Aristotle is its most influential effect, though 
if one regards the prevailing temper of literary theory in Italy, 
France, and England throughout this period, it is an extreme effect 
which does not become normal until the seventeenth century. 
French and English literary theorists during the Renaissance per- 
petuated the view of ‘‘nature’’ characteristic of the earlier Italian 
humanism, but they also prepared the way for the ultimate triumph 
of ‘‘Nature’s laws for literary art’’ according to the narrower 
canon of the Cinquecento. 

University of Nebraska 

53 Discoveries, p. 130. 

54 See Of Education; The Reason of Church Government, intro. to Book ii. 
The sense of “nature” in the last citation seems to be sense 4, though Milton’s context 
is not explicit. 








THE STUDY OF THE PHILOSOPHIES OF THE 
RENAISSANCE* 


By Pavut Oskar KrisTELLER AND JOHN HerMAN RANDALL, JR. 


Part I 


So far as the history of philosophic thought is concerned, the 
period of ‘‘the Renaissance’’ has come to have a fairly well recog- 
nized meaning. It is that interval between the time when men 
were concerned chiefly with what we choose to call ‘‘medieval’’ 
problems, and the time when their intellectual difficulties were 
focused on understanding and assimilating the new science of 
nature of which Galileo was so brilliant an exemplar. Its later 
boundary is fairly clearly marked. For it is not hard to establish 
that Descartes was the first to generalize the new science of nature 
into a radical philosophy, and his success was so imposing that 
there were few seventeenth-century thinkers who did not have to 
come to terms with his thought. The earlier boundary is more 
shifting and more controversial. It obviously varies from country 
to country, first appearing clearly with Petrarch, around 1350; 
and it depends upon a more or less arbitrary decision as to what 
constitutes a significant departure from what is taken to be ‘‘the 
medieval spirit.’’ 

But whatever its precise delimitations, this period in philo- 
sophie thought is characterized by a remarkable variety, not only 
of different schools and of individual personalities, but also of basic 
problems and issues. In the Middle Ages philosophy is closely 
connected with problems arising from the central position of theol- 
ogy, in the ‘‘rationalistic’’ period with issues generated by the 
coming of a new type of science. During the Renaissance not only 
theologians and scientists, but also politicians, physicians, classical 
philologists, literary men, and artists were driven to philosophic 
reflection. In consequence, the thought of the Renaissance has 
elicited the interest not only of historians of philosophy, but also 
of scholars in many other fields: in Protestant and Catholic theol- 
ogy, for example, in classics, in political history and theory, in the 
history of literature, of art, of science, and of education. Investi- 

* This bibliographical essay was prepared under the auspices of the Committee 
on Renaissance Studies of the American Council of Learned Societies. Analogous 
essays on other aspects of the Renaissance are being published from time to time in 
various learned journals. 
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gators in all these fields have contributed to interpreting the phi- 
losophy of the age ; their findings have appeared in the professional 
periodicals and technical works. The materials to be studied are 
thus scattered in a way that may stimulate the specialist in his 
researches, but certainly leads to unusual bibliographical confusion 
and omission. 

But this variety of materials involves also a more fundamental 
difficulty. In speaking of a ‘‘philosophy of the Renaissance”’ 
many scholars have been not merely designating the thought of 
various groups of men who happened to live during a certain his- 
torical interval, the limits of which they have fixed more or less 
arbitrarily. They have meant to suggest, in addition, that under- 
neath all apparent differences there must be discoverable certain 
pervasive problems and attitudes, that in some way all these think- 
ers must be giving philosophical expression to a certain common 
‘*spirit’’ which historians have attributed to the age as a whole. 
But if we adopt this view, we are hard put to it to delineate that 
‘*spirit’’ in any satisfactory way, and still more puzzled to find it 
expressed in the actual philosophical activities of the time. In this 
sense, the widely accepted notion that there is a common ‘‘philoso- 
phy of the Renaissance’’ has served mainly as a hypothesis or 
guiding principle. The discovery of such a philosophy is a pro- 
gram to which scholars like Dilthey, Cassirer, and Gentile have 
indeed directed their energies; but so far the task of bringing to- 
gether all the apparently widely diverse views into a definite syn- 
thesis has not yet been actually accomplished. Whatever formula 
has been devised to express that supposed ‘‘spirit’’ has been shown 
to apply almost equally well to the thought and attitudes of earlier 
centuries, and not to apply very well to certain parts of the thought 
of the period delimited. In consequence, ever since Burckhardt 
initiated the enterprise of defining the Renaissance, and Dilthey 
carried it specifically into philosophy, there has been a constant 
tendency to push the beginnings of the ‘‘ philosophy of the Renais- 
sance’’ backwards, at least to the twelfth century, and to relegate 
more and more of the actual intellectual activities of the period to 
a persisting ‘‘Scholasticism.”’ 

Historical and philosophical interest in the Renaissance think- 
ers is comparatively recent. Men were for long content to accept 
at its face value the estimate which the leaders of seventeenth- 
century thought placed on their own re-orientation in problems 
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and methods. The philosophers of that time, in full revolt against 
both the scholastic tradition and the humanists’ appeal to the 
authority of the ancients, preferred to put their trust in ‘‘natural 
reason’’ or in a timeless ‘‘experience,’’ and hence cared nothing 
for historical continuity. This fact made their work appear a fresh 
‘*beginning’’ to which their immediate background was quite irrele- 
vant. On the other hand, those interested in medieval philosophy 
were primarily concerned with its supposed culmination in the 
thirteenth century, and like Stoeckl could not but regard the 
vagaries of Renaissance thought as the last step in the dissolution 
of a great tradition. Even after Hegel gave a major impulse to 
the historical study of philosophy, the Renaissance appeared either 
as the ‘‘last stage’’ of medieval thought, as in his own lectures and 
in Erdmann, or as a preliminary ‘‘transition to intellectual inde- 
pendence,’’ as in Ueberweg. 

Now in Italy there had existed since the early eighteenth cen- 
tury a broad stream of antiquarian research on the great men con- 
nected with different localities. Some of these were philosophical 
figures; and certain facts were thus established about their lives 
and works, though with little treatment of their ideas or their more 
general intellectual setting. In Germany the classic idealists re- 
vived the interest in Greek philosophy, and in those modern think- 
ers since the seventeenth century who had been predecessors of 
Kant. But the only philosopher of the Renaissance to receive 
attention was Bruno. Jacobi discovered him to be a precursor of 
Spinoza, and Bruno’s thought consequently entered into the Pan- 
theismusstreit. Schelling borrowed his name for the title of a 
major dialogue; and Hegel gave him the only extended treatment 
in his Renaissance section on the ‘‘ revival of the sciences.’’ Bruno’s 
Italian works were first collected by Adolf Wagner (1829), and an 
edition of the Latin works was begun by Gfrorer (1834). Aside 
from this, there appeared only a few isolated monographs, like 
that of Gass on Gennadius and Pletho (1844), and that of Dreydorff 
on Pico (1858). The first attempt at a treatment of Renaissance 
thought as a whole was published by M. Carriére in 1847, with the 
title, Die philosophische Weltanschauung der Reformationszeit, 
since the notion of a ‘‘Renaissance period’’ had not yet received 
philosophical respectability. 

Concern with the Renaissance was greatly stimulated, in fact, 
that age was first singled out as distinctive, in 1860, by Burck- 
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hardt’s epoch-making book, Die Kultur der Renaissance in Italien. 
Since the 1880’s, interest has been growing rapidly in its more 
intellectual aspects; from that time really dates the beginning of 
any serious study of Renaissance philosophy. Burckhardt made 
the initial attempt to formulate and develop the idea of a ‘‘ Renais- 
sance civilization.’’ He himself, however, gave almost no place 
in his analysis to the philosophical activities of the time, since they 
did not seem to fit very well into his general scheme; and many of 
his followers among the historians (Gebhart, Miintz, Monnier, 
Symonds, and more recently Burdach, Walser, and Huizinga) have 
copied him also in this negleet of philosophy. But this great land- 
mark in Renaissance studies could not fail to stimulate others with 
more philosophical interests. 

With the unification movement, the antiquarian concern of the 
Italians in local history expanded into an interest in the national 
achievements of the past, of which Renaissance thought was ob- 
viously outstanding. In view of the strong anti-clerical feeling of 
newly-united Italy, this patriotic impulse was directed especially 
toward the great rebels against the Church. F. Fiorentino wrote 
on Bruno (1861) and published a detailed study of Pomponazzi and 
the Aristotelian school of Padua (1868). He also made the first 
serious analysis of Telesio (1872-73) and joined with Tocco and 
others in editing Bruno’s Latin works (1879-91). His collected 
essays, Il risorgimento filosofico nel Quattrocento (1885) and Studi 
e ritratti della rinascenza (1911), contain several minor contribu- 
tions to the study of Renaissance thought. L. Ferri published 
some articles, especially on Ficino (1883, 1884), Pomponazzi (1877) 
and Telesio (1873). F. Tocco wrote on the humanists Bruni and 
Filelfo, as well as on Giordano Bruno, whose statue, erected at that 
time in many an Italian town, usually opposite the Dominican 
church, symbolized anti-clerical feeling against the Inquisition. P. 
Ragnisco at Padua published several papers on Pomponazzi and 
Zabarella (1886-87) and two books on Nicoletto Vernia (1891). 
A. della Torre brought out a detailed history of the Florentine 
Academy (1902); and various other monographs give evidence of 
the growing interest toward the end of the century. 

In Germany also there appeared a few detached monographs 
like those of Schultze (1874) on Pletho, and of Falckenberg (1880) 
on Cusanus. But the most important contribution following 
Burckhardt’s pioneer work (and the more modest but valuable 
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work of G. Voigt) was made by W. Dilthey in a series of articles 
appearing during the 1890’s in the Archiv fur Geschichte der 
Philosophie. He attempted a comprehensive interpretation of 
Renaissance thought, on the basis of an analysis of certain philo- 
sophical figures, and as an illustration of his well-considered views 
on the nature and function of intellectual history. These essays, 
collected and reprinted in the second volume of his works (1914), 
have continued to exert a large influence. 

France too produced some good monographs, like those of Vast 
on Bessarion (1878) and of Mabilleau on Cremonini (1881). The 
edition and translation of Pletho’s treatises and fragments by 
Alexandre and Pellissier (1858) is still valuable. More purely 
historical were the researches of L. Dorez on Pico, of P. De Nolhac 
on Petrarch and Erasmus, and Thuasne’s edition of the letters of 
Gaguin. Starting from the circle of Marguerite of Navarre, A. 
Lefranc investigated the Platonic movement in France during the 
sixteenth century, primarily from a literary point of view. The 
extensive researches on Montaigne dealt occasionally with his phi- 
losophy. In England there was slight interest in the Renaissance 
thinkers. Walter Pater’s chapter on Pico is certainly suggestive 
and elegant, but rather elementary, and Lupton’s life of John Colet 
is primarily biographical. In Spain M. Menendez y Pelayo dedi- 
cated a few chapters of his vast works on Spanish intellectual his- 
tory to the Renaissance thinkers of his country. 

The period since 1910 has seen further progress, in the number 
of separate monographs, in critical editions, and in more general 
studies from a variety of viewpoints. Several schools of Renais- 
sance interpretation have made their appearance, grouped around 
commanding directors of research, each with its own interests and 
methods; and periodicals and series devoted especially to the 
Renaissance have been founded. In Italy the older positivistic 
tradition of Fiorentino has been continued by E. Troilo, who has 
published on Bruno (1907) and Telesio (1913), and for several 
years directed the Rivista di Filosofia. But a fresh impulse was 
given Renaissance studies by the new movement of philosophic 
idealism. Croce himself has written only a few essays on the 
Renaissance, notably on Leonardo and on Bruno; but his influence 
led to the inclusion of Renaissance texts and monographs in the 


1 More comprehensive are J. Owen’s studies on the Sceptics of the Italian and 
French Renaissance, (1893). 
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collections published by Laterza. Among his collaborators is G. 
De Ruggiero, who is still working on a large-scale history of philoso- 
phy, in which the Renaissance period occupies two volumes. 

Much more extensive and productive has been the activity of 
Giovanni Gentile, who has a primary interest in Italian Renaissance 
thought. Though he has written no complete history of the move- 
ment, he has published a study of Telesio (1912), as well as two 
important collections of essays. He has issued critical editions of 
certain works of Bruno, Campanella, Pomponazzi, and Landino. 
And above all, he has organized and directed a great deal of re- 
search, the fruits of which have appeared in his Giornale Critico 
della Filosofia Italiana, and in the Annali della R. Scuola Normale 
Superiore di Pisa, as well as in his collections of texts, Opuscolit 
filosofict and Nuova collezione di testi umanistici, ete. His chief 
collaborators have been V. Spampanato and G. Saitta, and among 
the younger scholars from the Pisa Scuola, L. Borghi, D. Cantimori, 
and G. Radetti. 

Gentile emphasizes the ‘‘modern’’ and anti-scholastic elements 
in the Renaissance thinkers. He shows great ingenuity in inter- 
preting the ‘‘ Renaissance conception of man’’ not only as a libera- 
tion from the ‘‘scholastic’’ logic, but also as the first expression of 
the modern ‘‘immanentism’’ which culminates in present-day 
Italian idealism. Gentile himself has developed greater caution 
in this respect; but this reading of his form of idealism into the 
Renaissance has been continued in more exaggerated form by some 
of his followers, like Saitta. It more or less colors all their histori- 
cal interpretations, makes it difficult for them to consider the 
Renaissance thinkers in their own historical context, and in par- 
ticular tends to obscure any question of continuity with late medi- 
eval thought. 

Partly in reaction against this idealistic ‘‘immanentism,’’ F. 
Olgiati of the Catholic University of Milan insists on the Christian 
and medieval elements in the Renaissance thinkers. His large 
L’anima dell’umanesimo (1924) discusses most of them, but in 
terms of a criticism of previous interpretations rather than for 
their own sake. G. Toffanin, a historian of literature at Naples, 
has written extensively in popular vein on humanism, which he 
takes as a Catholic reaction against the heretical tendencies of the 
late medieval period. He began with the later humanists, already 
influenced by the Counter-reformation; La fine dell’umanesimo 
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(1920) is his first and best work. He generalizes too widely from 
certain positions of Petrarch; his exposition is aphoristic, and his 
quotations are often divorced from their context. In his Storia 
dell’umanesimo (1933) he deals incidentally with Ficino and Pico. 

The encouragement afforded to the study of Renaissance phi- 
losophy by E. Codignola must not be omitted. He has published 
many researches in his collection Il pensiero moderno, including 
some of Gentile’s volumes, and in his periodical Civilta Moderna. 

The Italian government has recently founded in Florence a 
Centro di Studi sul Rinascimento, under the direction of G. Papini, 
which will promote publications and bibliographical research. It 
issues a periodical, La Rinascita, which has already included certain 
philosophical studies. Among the philosophical collaborators is 
E. Garin, author of an excellent monograph on Pico. A similar 
center dedicated to the study of Italian Aristotelianism has just 
been founded at Padua, with E. Troilo as director. 

In Germany Dilthey’s influence has been very extensive. He 
was the first to insist against Burckhardt that the philosophical 
thought of the period is an integral part and expression of ‘‘ Renais- 
sance civilization,’’ and that philosophy as well as imaginative 
literature and the arts must take its place in any serious intellectual 
history. He overcame Burckhardt’s difficulties by viewing Renais- 
sance philosophy as a link between the medieval and the modern 
period. His own studies were limited to a few problems and 
figures, emphasizing particularly the sixteenth century and its 
theological issues. He was especially instrumental in populariz- 
ing the idea that there must be a common ‘‘philosophy of the 
Renaissance,’’ with characteristic features that can be isolated and 
grasped, just as there must be analogous ‘‘philosophical spirits’’ 
for other periods—a notion that has dominated much recent Ger- 
man intellectual history. Among his pupils Groethuysen con- 
tinued his Renaissance studies with an article on Bovillus and a 
work on human nature (Anthropologie) largely dedicated to the 
thinkers of that time. Dilthey’s views found expression in the 
Deutsche Vierteljahrsschrift fiir Literaturwissenschaft und Geis- 
tesgeschichte, which has published many studies in the history of 
philosophy. 

Since Dilthey, E. Cassirer has been the outstanding scholar to 
carry on the interest in Renaissance thought. The first volume of 
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his Erkenntnisproblem (1906; revised in 1910, reprinted 1922) in- 
cluded a careful and penetrating analysis of nearly all the Renais- 
sance thinkers, beginning with Cusanus; it brought to light a great 
wealth of material from almost unknown sources, and included 
many well-selected excerpts. The problem of knowledge is broadly 
construed: Cusanus and the Italians of the sixteenth century are 
treated as forerunners of later scientific thought. Cassirer’s Neo- 
kantianism is sometimes intrusive, more in the problems he selects 
than in his actual interpretations. But his contribution to intel- 
lectual history is undoubtedly the most substantial made by any 
German in this generation. In his Individuum und Kosmos in der 
Philosophie der Renaissance (1927) he analyzes the views of sev- 
eral thinkers, primarily Cusanus, Ficino, Leonardo, and Pom- 
ponazzi, on certain major problems like the relation of the indi- 
vidual and the universe, and of liberty and necessity.2 Among 
Cassirer’s pupils are J. Ritter and E. Weil. 

German Catholic philosophers and theologians have also con- 
tributed to Renaissance philosophy. The Philosophisches Jahr- 
buch contains many studies, and very recently interesting mono- 
graphs have been issued by Freudenberger, Jedin, and Mohler. To 
this circle belongs also A. Dyroff, who at Bonn has suggested a 
great number of doctoral studies in Renaissance thought; he has 
published some of them in his collection Renaissance und Philo- 
sophie, and although they are not all very remarkable, this must be 
recognized as the most extensive group enterprise of the sort. 

In Heidelberg, E. Hoffmann is directing the monumental edition 
of the works of Cusanus, which has given him and his collaborators 
the occasion for various interpretative studies as well, and for a 
German translation. Among his pupils are R. Klibansky,’ his 
main collaborator on the Cusanus edition, and P. O. Kristeller, who 
has devoted himself chiefly to Ficino and the Florentine Academy. 
Another important edition is that of Paracelsus, edited by Sudhoff 
and Matthiessen, which has had a similar effect in stimulating 
Paracelsus studies. 

Among the general historians there has also been a growing 
interest in intellectual history. Of the older generation may be 
mentioned Meinecke, and especially W. Goetz, director of the 
Archiv fiir Kulturgeschichte, and of two collections, the Beitrage 

2 Cassirer is now at Yale University. 

3 Klibansky is now at Oxford University. 
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and the Quellen zur Geistesgeschichte des Mittelalters und der 
Renaissance, in which Renaissance philosophy is largely repre- 
sented. Among his collaborators are E. Walser, A. von Martin, 
and H. Baron, who has brought out an edition of Bruni, and several 
essays on the political and religious thought of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. Of the younger historians may be mentioned G. Ritter, for 
his studies on late scholasticism in Germany, R. Stadelmann for his 
work on the later Middle Ages, dealing largely with Cusanus, Cor- 
nelius Agrippa, and S. Franck, and H. and A. M. Holborn, for their 
edition of Erasmus. Important studies have come also from the 
Protestant theologians: those of Mestwerdt and of W. Koehler on 
Erasmus, Dress’s book on Ficino, Rocholl’s essays on Bessarion, 
and Pusino’s on Ficino and Pico. 

The historians of literature have likewise taken an increasing 
interest in intellectual history. Very substantial is L. Olschki’s 
Geschichte der neusprachlichen wissenschaftlichen Literatur in 
three volumes, with a great deal of detailed biographical and his- 
torical information on the figures of the sixteenth century. This 
work, however, is chiefly concerned with literary forms, although 
the philosophical and scientific interpretation of the material finds 
some place in it. Olschki is now in this country. More recently, 
W. Moench has studied carefully the Platonic current in sixteenth- 
century France. 

Finally must be mentioned the life-work of A. Warburg. An 
historian of art with a great interest in and extensive knowledge 
of intellectual history, his main concern was with the carrying on 
and the transformation of the tradition of classical culture during 
later periods. In this program the philosophy of the Renaissance 
occupies a central place. He himself wrote a number of important 
essays, now collected in two volumes (1932), and founded in Ham- 
burg a very rich specialized library on intellectual history. In 
connection with this library were published two excellent series, the 
Studien and the Vortrage der Bibliothek Warburg, very important 
for Renaissance philosophy, and distinguished by a high standard 
of scholarship. Warburg’s chief collaborators, besides Cassirer, 
were F’. Saxl and E. Panofsky, who published some of the most 
interesting of the Studien. The library has now been transferred 
to London, and Panofsky is at Princeton. 

Both the chief Italian students of Renaissance thought, like 
Gentile, and most of the Germans, have been little concerned or 
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indeed acquainted with the great late medieval traditions that per- 
sisted during the Renaissance and formed the background of its 
thinking. The impetus to pushing investigation in this important 
direction, which seems destined to mark a significant turning-point 
in the study of Renaissance thought, has come chiefly from France. 
Much excellent work, to be sure, has been done also by those French 
scholars who have not felt this new stimulus, especially by literary 
historians who have been seeking the ‘‘sources’’ of French writers, 
like the many students of Montaigne. L. Zanta wrote on the 
Stoicism of the sixteenth century (1914) ; Charbonnel explored the 
sixteenth-century Italian background of the libertin movement 
(1920), and Busson examined that French rationalism itself (1922). 
A. Renaudet (1916) dealt with the religious currents of early 
humanism and the pre-Reformation in France, down to the early 
sixteenth century; Brémond has treated those of the end of the 
century (1916 ff.) from the Catholic point of view. Since 1934 
Renaissance studies have had a special periodical in France, 
Humanisme et Renaissance, with E. Droz as publisher, Jean 
Porcher as editor, and a committee including A. Lefranc and other 
historians and literary students. It has now ceased publication, 
as a consequence of recent events. 

But it was Pierre Duhem who first made clear, in his Etudes sur 
Léonard de Vinci (1906-13), the necessity of understanding the 
thought of the Renaissance thinkers in terms of the medieval phi- 
losophers upon whom they were drawing and with whose ideas they 
were approaching their own problems. Duhem had been pushing 
backward from the sixteenth-century scientists to their sources in 
the late Middle Ages, and his discoveries of the fourteenth-century 
Ockhamites have been revolutionary for the history of the rise of 
modern scientific ideas. His incidental treatment of the sixteenth- 
century precursors of Galileo threw a flood of light on the thought 
of that century. Unfortunately, only a few scholars, like Michalski 
and E. A. Moody, have carried his investigations further; and the 
latter part of his Systéme du Monde, fundamental for Renaissance 
scientific ideas, is still unpublished. 

By his epoch-making work on Descartes, E. Gilson, outstanding 
student of medieval philosophy, first brought to the center of 
attention the persisting continuity throughout the Renaissance 
period of the well-organized traditions of medieval learning. From 
his results there emerges the basic methodological idea that the 
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Renaissance presents no sharp break with the past, but rather the 
significant use and reconstruction of firmly established traditions. 
This idea obviously makes a knowledge of the intellectual currents 
of the late Middle Ages of fundamental importance for under- 
standing how they were employed and modified during the Renais- 
sance. Until the intellectual history of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries has been mapped far more thoroughly than it is at pres- 
ent, it will clearly be impossible to judge the significance and origin- 
ality of the changes introduced into the medieval traditions by 
Renaissance problems. Gilson and his disciples have so far con- 
fined their attention to exploring the diversities of twelfth- and 
thirteenth-century thought; Gilson has himself written an article 
upon Campanella. This reluctance to approach the Renaissance 
before such preliminary studies have been made is in some ways 
salutary, but for the present it leaves many obstacles in the path 
of the student of Renaissance thought. 

English scholarship has known no such revivifying influence. 
A. H. Douglas produced a competent book on Pomponazzi; N. A. 
Robb has treated Italian Platonism. A. Tilley’s studies of the 
French Renaissance pay some attention to its intellectual aspects. 
Most important in its own right is Allen’s edition of the letters of 
Erasmus. The Warburg Institute, under the direction of F. Sax], 
has recently moved to England, and is there continuing its activi- 
ties. It has published two volumes of a bibliography of intellectual 
history, and a Journal, which deals mainly with general Kulturge- 
schichte. A new periodical, Medieval and Renaissance Studies, 
edited by R. Hunt and R. Klibansky, was announced before the war. 

In Spain there have been the extensive researches of M. Menen- 
dez y Pelayo and of A. Bonilla y San Martin. In Poland S. Kot’s 
studies on the Reformation had been continued in a more philo- 
sophical direction by two younger scholars, M. Heitzman and B. 
Kieszkowski. In Hungary, of the circle of humanistic scholars 
around L. Juhasz, Huszti has published some studies of Italian 
Platonism and its influence on Hungarian humanism. 

In America the interest in Renaissance philosophy has grown 
out of a concern with the various strands of intellectual history. 
American historical students have on the whole been critical of the 
assumptions of much German Kulturgeschichte, and have thus not 
investigated ‘‘the Renaissance’’ as a whole or a ‘‘type,’’ but have 
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been led into that field rather in following out the particular his- 
tories in which they have been engaged. The only American study 
of the European variety has been H. O. Taylor’s Thought and 
Eapression in the Sixteenth Century (1920), which, while not so 
successful as his Medieval Mind, is nevertheless a suggestive inter- 
pretation. American attention was first drawn to Renaissance 
thought by the conflicts in religious ideas in the last generation of 
the nineteenth century, which sent men to the record of similar 
struggles in the past. The monument of this interest was A. D. 
White’s History of the Warfare between Science and Theology 
(1896). Conceived in much the same spirit were the views of the 
outstanding apostle of intellectual history in the last generation, 
J. H. Robinson. Originally a medievalist, for years he gave at 
Columbia a very influential course in the history of the intellectual 
classes, emphasizing the struggle between superstition and scien- 
tific enlightenment. Though he did not himself write, save in text- 
books, upon the Renaissance, he directed several studies in that 
field. An outgrowth of this interest has been the more objective 
study of the history of science, of which Lynn Thorndike is today 
the outstanding American representative. His History of Magic 
and Experimental Science has brought to light a great wealth of 
new source material from the medieval and Renaissance periods. 
In his more general work in intellectual history, covering the whole 
of medieval and modern times, he has consistently used incon- 
venient facts to puncture the facile generalizations of the historians 
of science and of civilization, and has revised many misconceptions 
about the Renaissance, to the extent of questioning the very exis- 
tence of such a distinctive ‘‘period.’’ Next to Thorndike, George 
Sarton, editor of Isis and of Osiris, has done excellent bibliographi- 
cal work on the history of Renaissance science; and the historians 
of medicine, especially Sigerist and Larkey, at Johns Hopkins, 
deserve mention. 

The same religious issues called forth historical study by the 
theologians, which included work on the religious aspects of the 
Renaissance period. The leading figure here in the last generation 
was A. C. McGiffert, a careful scholar and a lucid interpreter. Out 
of this interest has come the work of R. H. Bainton on the religious 
thought of the Reformation period, and the more general intellec- 
tual history of Preserved Smith. 

Serious work in the history of philosophy really began in this 
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country with the idealistic movement. Royce at Harvard, and 
Thilly and Creighton at Cornell, had marked historical interests, 
though they paid no special attention to the Renaissance thinkers. 
G. Sabine is today carrying on the historical traditions of the Sage 
School in his studies in the history of political theory, which have 
included excellent work on the Renaissance period. A. QO. Lovejoy, 
whose position links him rather with American critical realism, has 
developed a pluralistic and rather atomistic conception of the ‘‘his- 
tory of ideas,’’ which he has himself illustrated with consummate 
skill; he has touched upon Renaissance philosophy with character- 
istic wit, erudition, and illuminating analysis. 

The chief stimulus, however, to the history of philosophy during 
the last forty years was the work of F. J. E. Woodbridge at Colum- 
bia. His influence has come, not through his writings, which were 
regrettably slender, but through the inspiration of his teaching, and 
especially through the suggestiveness of his direction of research. 
Though his own interests did not lie especially in the Renaissance 
field, his students have made important contributions. Morris R. 
Cohen, though he too has written little dealing specifically with the 
Renaissance, is one of the few American authorities on the thought 
of that period, especially in its scientific aspects. Dino Bigon- 
giari’s work in Italian literature has been profoundly influenced by 
his contacts with Woodbridge. G. Boas at Johns Hopkins has been 
especially interested in the Italian Renaissance. Neil Van Deusen 
produced an excellent monograph on Telesio, and M. B. Mallett one 
on Campanella. E. W. Strong’s study of sixteenth-century mathe- 
matical science is a revolutionary denial of Platonistic influence on 
the birth of modern scientific ideas. R. McKeon, most learned of 
American historians of philosophy, is not only the product of 
Woodbridge’s training, but also the outstanding American pupil 
of Gilson. He has written in most illuminating fashion on the 
concept of a ‘‘renaissance’’ (Columbia Studies in the History of 
Ideas, 111) ; he has in preparation a thorough study of Renaissance 
thought in the light of its medieval background. 

Other disciplines have also made their contribution to the knowl- 
edge of Renaissance thought. The dean of American Hellenists, 
P. Shorey, dealt in his Sather lectures (1938) with the Platonic 
tradition, in which the Renaissance naturally figured prominently. 
His pupil J. W. Taylor wrote on the Byzantine philosophers of the 
fifteenth century (1921). Other classicists, like Lockwood and 
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Ullman, have made valuable studies. Historians of education have 
touched on the period: F. P. Graves brought out an account of 
Ramus. The historians of literature have been led into the same 
field, with copious, though varying results ; outstanding is Marjorie 
Nicolson, who, though her own interests have lain primarily in the 
seventeenth century, has inspired a good deal of work in the earlier 
period. Though a professor of English, Allen of Duke has devoted 
himself to the Latin literature of the Renaissance. And American 
enterprise has resulted in the publication of many translations, of 
different degrees of excellence. 

The new JourNAL or THE History or Ipgas, established in 1940, 
has already begun to stimulate studies in this period. And the 
recently instituted Renaissance Committee of the American Council 
of Learned Societies will include in its program of encouraging 
bibliographies, text editions, and interpretative studies, the philo- 
sophical aspects of its chosen period. At present, the chief centers 
of the investigation of Renaissance philosophy in this country are 
probably at Chicago, Johns Hopkins, and Columbia. And there 
must be mentioned in conclusion the great stimulus and achieve- 
ment which will result from the accident, so happy for the intellec- 
tual life of this country, that has brought so many European schol- 
ars to our shores to carry on their future work in America, in a 
collaboration which this present study exemplifies. 


Part II* 


1. We turn now to the materials available for the study of 
Renaissance philosophy. For bibliographical references, the third 
volume of Ueberweg’s handbook (1924) is still indispensable, 
though far from complete, and frequently incorrect. Useful addi- 
tions are to be found in Heimsoeth’s introduction to the last edition 
of Windelband (1935). Baldwin’s Dictionary of Philosophy con- 

* The paragraphs in this section are numbered to correspond with the biblio- 
graphical lists in the footnotes. In general, references to philosophers after 1600 
are not included. Translations, textbooks and popular biographies are not men- 
tioned, although some of them are valuable. The list cannot claim to be complete, 
especially with respect to articles published in periodicals. As a rule, only works 
published since 1910 are listed. Writers whose main achievement was not in phi- 
losophy proper are treated only as far as the philosophical aspect of their work is 
concerned. Since Bacon and Descartes belong definitely to the following period of 
philosophy, they are mentioned only with respect to their relations to the Renais- 
sance. We wish to thank Professor D. C. Allen for his valuable suggestions and 
some additional references. 
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tains an extensive bibliography, supplemented by that of the Jour- 
nal of Philosophy (for the years 1933-36), continued by the Inter- 
national Bibliography, and completed by the work of E. Buchanan 
from 1906 to 1932. Recent publications are listed in the Bibliog- 
raphy of the Warburg Institute, and in the periodicals La Rina- 
scita, Humanisme et Renaissance, and Studies in Philology. The 
Italian thinkers are included in G. Prezzolini’s Repertorio biblio- 
grafico della storia e della critica della letteratura italiana (1937- 
39) which covers the period from 1902 to 1932 and will be continued. 
References to studies undertaken in America are found in S. H. 
Thomson’s Progress of Medieval Studies in the United States and 
Canada, published every year. 

2. The general accounts of the philosophy of the Renaissance 
to be found in the handbooks are necessarily and hopelessly inade- 
quate. Ueberweg is rather schematic for this period and quite 
inferior to the standards of the preceding volumes on ancient and 
medieval philosophy. Bréhier devotes only a brief chapter to the 
Renaissance, relying primarily on the few studies made at Paris. 
In Kafka’s Geschichte der Philosophie in Einzeldarstellungen, A. 
Riekel has a volume on Renaissance philosophy, a short survey of 
the entire period emphasizing Cusanus, Paracelsus, and Bruno; its 
bibliography is very inadequate. The most complete account is in 
G. De Ruggiero’s Storia della filosofia, which devotes two whole 
volumes to the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries; its exposition is 
intelligent, though not too well organized. 

1-2. F. Ueberweg: Grundriss der Geschichte der Philosophie, vol. 3 (12th ed.), 
Berlin 1924. 

E. Bréhier: Histoire de la philosophie, vol. 1, Paris 1928, pp. 739-87. 

A. Riekel: Die Philosophie der Renaissance, Muenchen 1925. 

G. De Ruggiero: Storia della filosofia, part III, vol. 1-2, Bari 1930 (and later 
editions). 

R. Hénigswald: Denker der italienischen Renaissance, Basel 1938. 

J. O. Riedl: A Catalogue of Renaissance Philosophers, Milwaukee 1940. 

3. Among the books which deal in a comprehensive way with 
particular aspects or strands of Renaissance philosophy are those 
of Dilthey, Cassirer and Gentile already mentioned. In addition 
there are Groethuysen’s work on the conception of man, and the 
studies of Olgiati and Toffanin, all of which have been already 
discussed. 

3. W. Dilthey: Gesammelte Schriften, vol. 2 (Weltanschauung und Analyse 
des Menschen seit Renaissance und Reformation), Leipzig-Berlin 1914. 
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E. Cassirer: Das Erkenntnisproblem, vol. 1, Berlin 1906 (and 1922). 

E. Cassirer: Individuum und Kosmos in der Philosophie der Renaissance 
(Studien der Bibliothek Warburg, vol. 10), Leipzig-Berlin 1927. 

G. Gentile: La filosofia (Storia dei generi letterari italiani), Milan, Vallardi, no 
date. 

G. Gentile: Giordano Bruno e il pensiero del rinascimento, Florence 1920 (re- 
printed 1925, and with some additions, under the title Il pensiero italiano del rinasci- 
mento, in 1940). 

G. Gentile: Studi sul rinascimento, Florence 1923 (revised in 1936). 

B. Groethuysen: Philosophische Anthropologie (in: Handbuch der Philosophie, 
Abt. 3), Munich 1931. 

F. Olgiati: L’ Anima dell’umanesimo, Milan 1924. 

G. Toffanin: Storia dell’umanesimo, Naples 1933. 

4. Other works are more specifically limited to the movements 
within a particular country. The philosophical thought of the 
Italian humanists is treated by Saitta, their moral doctrine more 
recently in a valuable study by Trinkaus. The Platonic tradition 
in Italy has been studied by Heitzman, who makes some interesting 
new attempts to trace its sources, by Kieszkowski, who gives many 
valuable details especially on Pletho and on the tradition of the 
Chaldean oracles, and by N. A. Robb, who gives a more compre- 
hensive outline which needs to be completed in the details. Char- 
bonnel presents a mass of materials for certain Italian thinkers of 
the sixteenth century and for their French followers, but the 
organization and interpretation of the material is not entirely sat- 
isfactory. The fullest information about the late fifteenth century 
in France is to be found in Tilley and especially in the excellent 
work of Renaudet, both of which are written primarily from a his- 
torical standpoint. Valuable materials for French thought in the 
sixteenth century have been collected by Busson. The Platonic 
movement in France has been studied by Moench, the Stoic by 
Zanta, both in relation to Italian sources. The intellectual move- 
ments in Spain are treated in the important works of Menendez y 
Pelayo. Many materials are also found in Bataillon’s excellent 
study on Erasmus’ influence in Spain. The movements in Ger- 
many at the end of the fifteenth century are depicted by Stadel- 
mann in his careful historical study ; the philosophical tradition in 
Germany after the Reformation in Petersen’s scholarly work. 
Early humanism in England has been studied by Schirmer, the 
Platonic movement by Dannenberg and Schroeder, the atheistic 
current by Buckley, and the religious movement around Colet and 
More by Seebohm. 
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4. G. Saitta: Filosofia italiana e umanesimo, Venice 1928. 

G. Saitta: L’educazione dell’umanesimo in Italia, Venice 1928. 

C. E. Trinkaus: Adversity’s Noblemen, The Italian Humanists on Happiness, 
New York 1940. 

M. Heitzman: Studja nad Akademja Platonska we Florencji, Cracow 1933 
(Cf. Bulletin de Académie polonaise de Cracovie, 1932). 

B. Kieszkowski: Studi sul platonismo del rinascimento in Italia, Florence 1936. 

N. A. Robb: Neoplatonism of the Italian Renaissance, London 1935. 

P. O. Kristeller: “Marsilio Ficino e Lodovico Lazzarelli, Contributo alla dif- 
fusione delle idee ermetiche nel rinascimento,” Annali della R. Scuola Normale 
Superiore di Pisa, S. II, vol. 7, 1938, 237-62. 

J. R. Charbonnel: La pensée italienne au XVIe siécle et le courant libertin, 
Paris 1919. 

A. Tilley: The Dawn of the French Renaissance, Cambridge 1918. 

A. Renaudet: Préréforme et humanisme a Paris pendant les premiéres guerres 
@ Italie, Paris 1916. 

H. Busson: Les sources et le développement du rationalisme dans la littérature 
francaise de la renaissance, Paris 1922. 

W. Moench: Die italienische Platonrenaissance und thre Bedeutung fiir Frank- 
reichs Literatur- und Geistesgeschichte, Berlin 1936. 

L. Zanta: La renaissance du stoicisme au XVIe siécle, Paris 1914. 

M. Menendez y Pelayo: Historia de las ideas esteticas en Espana, vol. 2, 1884. 

M. Menendez y Pelayo: Historia de los heterodoxos Espanoles, vol. 4, 1928. 

M. Menendez y Pelayo: Ensayos de critica filosofica, Madrid 1918. 

M. Bataillon: Erasme et Espagne, Paris 1937. 

R. Stadelmann: Vom Geist des ausgehenden Mittelalters, Halle 1929. 

P. Petersen: Geschichte der aristotelischen Philosophie im protestantischen 
Deutschland, Leipzig 1921. 

W. F. Schirmer: Der englische Friihhumanismus, Leipzig 1931. 

F. Dannenberg: Das Erbe Platos in England bis zur Bildung Lylys, Berlin 1932. 

K. Schroeder: Der Platonismus in der englischen Renaissance vor und bei 
Thomas Eliot, Berlin 1920. 

E. Cassirer: Die platonische Renaissance in England und die Schule von Cam- 
bridge (Leipzig-Berlin 1932), chapter 1. 

G. T. Buckley: Atheism in the English Renaissance, Chicago 1932. 

F. Seebohm: The Oxford Reformers, London 1914. 


5. Much light is also thrown on Renaissance thought by studies 
dealing with particular fields of intellectual history. The history 
of science in the Renaissance is treated by Thorndike in his monu- 
mental work, by Burtt, by Olschki, and by Strong. Renaissance 
medicine is treated by Castiglioni, biology by Callot. The history 
of magic, which occupies a large space in Thorndike’s work, is also 
treated by Peuckert. The political ideas of the Renaissance are 
treated in the general histories of political theory such as Sabine’s, 
and in Meinecke’s well known study. There are also special works 
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on the political thought of the Renaissance by Allen, Curcio, and 
Mesnard. Renaissance thought in its relation to economic devel- 
opments is treated by Borkenau. Crane’s important book on the 
social customs of the sixteenth century touches also upon their lit- 
erary sources and influences. Renaissance education is treated in 
the general histories of education such as Grave’s, and more spe- 
cifically by Woodward and by B. White. Italian religious thought 
is treated by Corsano. Renaissance literary criticism is studied by 
Borinski, and more fully by Spingarn and Toffanin. Renaissance 
theory of art is treated in the general histories of esthetics such as 
that of Mrs. Gilbert and Kuhn, by Dresdner, and in its particular 
relation to Renaissance philosophy by Panofsky. 

5. L. Thorndike: A History of Magic and Experimental Science, vol. 3-6, New 
York 1934-41. 

L. Thorndike: Science and Thought in the Fifteenth Century, New York 1929. 

E. A. Burtt: The Metaphysical Foundations of Modern Physical Science, Lon- 
don 1925, revised New York 1932. 

L. Olsechki: Geschichte der neusprachlichen wissenschaftlichen Literatur, 3 vol., 
1919-27. 

E. W. Strong: Procedures and Metaphysics, Berkeley 1936. 

A. Castiglioni: The Renaissance of Medicine in Italy, Baltimore 1934. 

A. Castiglioni: History of Medicine, New York 1941. 

E. Callot: “L’essor des sciences biologiques au XVIe siécle,” Revue de philoso- 
phie, N.S. 6, 1937, 22-48; 123-48. 

W. E. Peuckert: Pansophie, Stuttgart 1936. 

G. H. Sabine: A History of Political Theory, New York 1937. 

F. Meinecke: Die Idee der Staatsrison in der neueren Geschichte, 2nd ed., 
Munich 1925. 

J. W. Allen: A History of Political Thought in the Sixteenth Century, London 
1928. 

C. Curcio: La politica italiana del Quattrocento, Florence 1932. 

C. Curcio: Dal rinascimento alla controriforma, Rome 1934. 

P. Mesnard: L’essor de la philosophie politique au XVIe siécle, Paris 1936. 

D. Cantimori: “Rhetoric and Politic in Italian Humanism,” Journal of the 
Warburg Institute 1, 1937, 103-16. 

F. Borkenau: Der Ubergang vom feudalen zum biirgerlichen Welibild, Paris 
1934. 

T. F. Crane: Italian Social Customs of the Sixteenth Century and their Influ- 
ence on the Literature of Europe, New Haven 1920. 

F. P. Graves: A History of Education during the Middle Ages and the Transi- 
tion to Modern Times, New York 1914. 

W. H. Woodward: Studies in Education during the Age of the Renaissance, 
Cambridge 1906. 

W. H. Woodward: Vittorino da Feltre and other Humanistic Educators, Cam- 
bridge 1912. 
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The VULGARIA of John Stanbridge and the VULGARIA of Robert Whittin- 
ton, ed. B. White, London 1932. 

A. Corsano: Il pensiero religioso italiano dall’umanesimo al giurisdizionalismo, 
Bari 1937. 

K. Borinski: Die Antike in Poetik und Kunsttheorie vom Ausgang des klass- 
ischen Altertums bis auf Goethe und Wilhelm von Humboldt, 2 vol., Leipzig, 1914-24. 

J. E. Spingarn: A History of Literary Criticism in the Renaissance, New York 
1899, revised 1908 and 1930. 

G. Toffanin: La fine dell’umanesimo, Turin 1920. 

K. E. Gilbert and H. Kuhn: A History of Esthetics, New York 1939. 

J. von Schlosser: Die Kunstliteratur, Vienna 1924. 

A. Dresdner: Die Kunstkritik, ihre Geschichte und Theorie, Munich 1915. 

E. Panofsky: Idea (Studien der Bibliothek Warburg, vol. 5), Leipzig-Berlin 
1924. E. Panofsky and F. Saxl: Diirers ‘Melencolia I’ (ibid. vol. 2), 1923. E. 
Panofsky: Studies in Iconology, New York 1939. 

L. Venturi: History of Art Criticism, New York 1936. La critique d’art en 
Italie 4 Vépoque de la Renaissance, Rieti 1928. 

A. Blunt: Artistic Theory in Italy, 1450-1600, New York 1940. 

6. Much more numerous than the comprehensive studies are 
the monographs or special studies of individual authors. We can 
list only those which seem to be of major interest. To begin with 
the Byzantine thinkers, on Pletho we have a study by Taylor deal- 
ing with his criticism of Plato and Aristotle, but the old monograph 
of Schultze, which gives an extensive analysis of his thought, has 
not yet been replaced. On Bessarion we have now the monumental 
work of Mohler in two volumes, the first dealing with his life and 
works, the second a critical edition of his In Calumniatorem 
Platonis (both the Greek and Latin text). For his doctrine we 
must still use the old monograph by Vast which has one chapter 
on his thought. Gennadius’ works have been edited recently in a 
monumental critical edition. Gaza’s De Fato was published for 
the first time by J. W. Taylor, who also wrote an article on him. 
Materials for Argyropulos were collected by Lampros. 

6. J. W. Taylor: Pletho’s Criticism of Plato and Aristotle, Menasha Wis. 1921 

F. Schultze: Geschichte der Philosophie der Renaissance, vol. 1, Jena 1874. 

L. Mohler: Kardinal Bessarion als Theologe, Humanist und Staatsmann, 2 vol., 
Paderborn 1923-27. 

H. Vast: Le cardinal Bessarion, Paris 1878. 

Oeuvres complétes de Georges Scholarios, ed. Mgs. L. Petit, X. A. Sidéridés, M. 
Jugie, 8 vol., Paris 1928-36. 

Theodore Gaza’s DE FATO, ed. J. W. Taylor, Toronto 1925. 

J. W. Taylor: “A misunderstood tract by Th. Gaza” in Archiv fiir Geschichte 
der Philosophie 33, 1921, 150-55. 

L. Stein: “Der Humanist Theodor Gaza als Philosoph”; ibid. 2, 1889, 426-58. 

S. Lampros: Argyropuleia (in Greek), Athens 1910. 
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7. Among the vast number of studies on Italian humanism only 
a small part is concerned with the history of thought even in the 
larger sense. Of Petrarch’s Latin works the old Basle edition is 
now finally to be replaced by a new critical Edizione Nazionale, of 
which the first volumes containing parts of his letters have ap- 
peared. In some of the monographs his position in intellectual 
history is emphasized, and there are at least a few studies and 
articles on his philosophical and religious thought. Salutati’s let- 
ters have been published in a monumental edition by Novati, his 
De Tyranno twice; his other tracts are being prepared by B. L. 
Ullman. His doctrine is studied by von Martin in two mono- 
graphs, indispensable because of the quotations from unpublished 
materials, but rather vague in their method of interpretation, and 
by L. Borghi in two articles which follow the method of Gentile and 
Saitta. L. Bruni’s smaller works were published by H. Baron in 
a critical edition based on extensive manuscript materials. The 
introduction deals with the social and political ideas of the period, 
a subject which Baron has developed since in a number of articles. 
A new edition of Bruni’s letters is being prepared by L. Bertalot. 
Valla’s De libero arbitrio was edited by M. Anfossi; his philosoph- 
ical position is examined in an article by Freudenthal. An exten- 
sive analysis of L. B. Alberti’s thought is given by Michel. The 
political theories of Enea Silvio Piccolomini (and F. Patricius 
senior) are treated by Battaglia, his educational views (and those 
of Alberti) by Santayana. On Pontano there are two recent mono- 
graphs touching but vaguely upon his thought. 

7. F. Petrarea: Le familiari, ed. V. Rossi, 2 vol., Florence 1933-34. 

H. W. Eppelsheimer: Petrarka, Bonn 1926. 


E. Wolf: Petrarca, Leipzig 1926. 

H. Schmelzer: Petrarkas Verhiiltnis zur vorausgehenden christlichen Philoso- 
phie des Abendlandes, Bonn 1910. 

E. Razzoli: Agostinianismo e religiosita del Petrarca, Rome 1937. 

G. Gentile: “Il carattere della filosofia del Petrarea,” Nuova Antologia, 374, 
July—Aug. 1934, 488-99. 

D. C. Allen: “Petrarch and the Physicians,” Research Studies of the State Col- 
lege of Washington, vol. 3, 1935, 37-50. 

C. Salutati: Epistolario, ed. F. Novati, 4 vol., 1891-1911. 

C. Salutati: De Tyranno, ed. von Martin, Berlin 1913. 

C. Salutati: De Tyranno, ed. F. Ercole, Berlin-Leipzig 1914. 

A. von Martin: Mittelalterliche Welt- und Lebensanschauung im Spiegel der 
Schriften Coluccio Salutatis, Munich 1913. 

A. von Martin: Coluccio Salutati und das humanistische Lebensideal, Leipzig 
1916. 
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E. Emerton: Humanism and Tyranny, Cambridge, Mass., 1925. 

L. Borghi: “La dottrina morale di C. Salutati; la concezione umanistica di C. 
Salutati,” Annali della R. Scuola Normale Superiore di Pisa, N. 8. 3, 1934, 75 ff. and 
469 ff. 

H. Baron: Leonardo Bruni Aretino, Humanistisch-philosophische Schriften, 
Berlin-Leipzig 1928. 

H. Baron: “Francisean Poverty and Civic Wealth as Factors in the Rise of 
Humanistic Thought,” Speculum 13, 1938, 1-37. 

H. Baron: “A Sociological Interpretation of the Early Renaissance in Flor- 
ence,” South Atlantic Quarterly 38, 1939, 427-48. 

L. Valla: De libero arbitrio, ed. M. Anfossi, Florence 1934. 

J. Freudenthal: “L. Valla als Philosoph,” Neue Jahrbiicher fiir das klassische 
Altertum 23, 1909, 724-36. 

E. Maier: Die Willensfreiheit bei L. Valla, Bonn 1911. 

P. H. Michel: La pensée de L. B. Alberti, Paris 1930. 

F. Battaglia: Enea Silvio Piccolomini e Francesco Patrizi, Siena 1936. 

F. Sarri: “Il pensiero pedagogico ed economico del senese Francesco Patrizi,” 
La Rinascita, 1, no. 1-2, 98-138. 

S. G. Santayana: Two Renaissance Educators, Alberti and Piccolomini, Boston 
1930. 

G. Toffanin: Giovanni Pontano, Bologna 1938. 

A. Altamura: G. Pontano, Naples 1938. 


8. Leonardo da Vinci’s manuscripts are now being published 
in a monumental edition of which seven volumes have already 
appeared. The useful selection made by Richter has been made 
available in a recent reprint. Verga published an accurate bibli- 
ography, Calvi a study of his manuscripts, E. Solmi a biography 
and a number of articles. His philosophical thought has been 
treated by Peladan, Carra de Vaux, and more recently by Bongio- 
anni. The relations of Leonardo’s philosophical and scientific 
ideas to many medieval and Renaissance thinkers are investigated 
at length in Duhem’s important work. 

8. I manoscritti e i disegni di Leonardo da Vinci pubblicati dalla Reale Com- 
missione Vinciana, vol. 1-3 (1923-38) and Serie minore, vol. 1-4 (1930-34). 

The Literary Works of Leonardo da Vinci, ed. J. P. Richter, 2nd ed., 2 vol., 
Oxford 1939. 

E. Verga: Bibliografia Vinciana, 2 vol., Bologna 1931. 


G. Calvi: I manoscritti di Leonardo da Vinci, Bologna 1925. 

E. Solmi: Leonardo, Florence 1919. 

E. Solmi: Le fonti dei manoscritti di Leonardo da Vinci, Turin 1908. 
E. Solmi: Scritti vinciani, Florence 1924. 


J. Peladan: La philosophie de Léonard de Vinci, Paris 1910. 
Carra de Vaux: Léonard de Vinci, Paris 1911. 

F. M. Bongioanni: Leonardo pensatore, Piacenza 1935. 

P. Duhem: Etudes sur Léonard de Vinci, 3 vol., Paris 1906-13. 
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9. On Machiavelli the best work has been done by students of 
political theory (cf. the bibliography in Sabine). We may cite also 
Mayer’s study of his conception of virtu, and the recent studies of 
A. H. Gilbert and F. Gilbert, which trace the medieval sources and 
the humanistic parallels of his Prince. Among the sixteenth cen- 
tury humanists are Castiglione, whose works were presented in a 
new edition by Prezzolini, and Nizolius, a late humanist not con- 
nected with the philosophical movements of his time, whose influ- 
ence on Leibniz is studied by Tillmann. 

9. E. W. Mayer: Machiavellis Geschichtsauffassung und sein Begriff Virtu, 
Munich 1912. 

A. H. Gilbert: Machiavelli’s Prince and its forerunners, Durham, N. C. 1938. 

F. Gilbert: “The Humanist Concept of the Prince and the Prince of Machia- 
velli,” Journal of Modern History, 11, 1939, 449-83. 

B. Castiglione e G. Della Casa: Opere, ed. Prezzolini, Milan 1937. 

B. Tillmann: Leibniz’ Verhdltnis zu Nizolius, Bonn 1910. 

10. Some of the representatives of the Reformation and 
Counter-Reformation in Italy are connected with the humanistic 
movement and with Renaissance philosophy. A survey of litera- 
ture on the Italian Reformation up to 1931 was given by Church. 
A number of unpublished tracts were published by Cantimori, who 
has also written a monograph on Ochino. Another more extensive 
study of Ochino by Bainton is in the press. M. Palingenio is 
studied by Troilo, F. Pucci by Radetti. Steuchus is treated by 
Ebert and in an erudite monograph by Freudenberger. Jedin has 
a biography of Seripando. 

10. F. C. Church: “The Literature of the Italian Reformation,” Journal of 
Modern History 3, 1931, 457-73. 

D. Cantimori (and E. Feist): Per la storia degli eretici italiani nel secolo XVI 
in Europa, Rome 1937. 

D. Cantimori: Bernardino Ochino uomo del rinascimento, in: Annali della R. 
Scuola Normale Superiore di Pisa, 1929. 

D. Cantimori: “Anabattismo e neoplatonismo nel XVI secolo in Italia,” Rendi- 
conti della R. Accademia dei Lincei VI 12, 1936, 1-41. 

D. Bertrand-Barrand: Les idées philosophiques de Bernardin Ochin de Sienne, 
Paris 1924. 

E. Troilo: Un poeta filosofo del Cinquecento, Marcello Palingenio Stellato, 
Rome 1912. 

G. Radetti: “Francesco Pucci riformatore fiorentino e il sistema della religione 
naturale,” Giornale Critico della filosofia italiana 12, 1931, 219-31. 

H. Ebert: “Augustinus Steuchus und seine Philosophia perennis,” Philoso- 
phisches Jahrbuch 42, 1929, 342-56; 510-26. 43, 1930, 92-100. 

Th. Freudenberger: Augustinus Steuchus aus Gubbio, Muenster 1935. 

H. Jedin: Girolamo Seripando, Wuerzburg 1937. 
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11. With the Platonic school of Florence we finally arrive in 
an atmosphere where philosophical speculation was not an inci- 
dental, but the major concern. Ficino’s works and documents not 
contained in the old Basle edition were published by Kristeller, 
who has also established the chronology of his writings. An edi- 
tion of his letters is being prepared by Garin and Perosa. For his 
life and school Della Torre’s work is still basic. Among the mono- 
graphs those of Saitta and of the Protestant theologian Dress 
deserve mention. Another monograph by Kristeller is in prepara- 
tion. There is also a great number of studies and articles dealing 
with details of Ficino’s thought. Landino’s De anima was pub- 
lished by Paoli and Gentile, his poems by Perosa, his De nobilitate 
is being prepared by Baron. The philosophical element in Lorenzo 
de’ Medici’s poems is studied by Buck. On Pico there is an excel- 
lent monograph by Garin. Anagnine in a collection of essays 
stresses the medieval sources of his thought, and so does Dulles in 
his more recent study. The catalogue of Pico’s library was pub- 
lished with erudite notes by P. Kibre. A translation with com- 
mentary of his Oratio de dignitate hominis is being prepared by 
Mrs. Forbes. An article by Garin treats his unpublished com- 
mentary on the Psalms, another one by Festugiére includes the text 
of the De ente et uno based on a comparatively late edition. G. F. 
Pico’s De tmaginatione was published in an accurate edition with 
translation and notes by H. Caplan. An edition of some of F. da 
Diacceto’s works is being prepared by Kristeller. The tradition 
of the Trattati d’amore which is partly dependent on the Platonic 
school is examined in an erudite work by Savino. Leone Ebreo’s 
dialogues were twice republished, and there are several valuable 
studies on his thought. 


1l. Supplementum Ficinianum ed. P. O. Kristeller, 2 vol., Florenee 1937. 

A. Della Torre: Storia dell’ Accademia Platonica di Firenze, Florence 1902. 

P. O. Kristeller: “Per la biografia di M. Ficino,” Civilta Moderna 10, 1938, 
277-98. 

G. Saitta: La filosofia di Marsilio Ficino, Messina 1923. 

W. Dress: Die Mystik des Marsilio Ficino, Berlin-Leipzig 1929. 

J. Festugiére: “La philosophie de l’amour de Marsile Ficin et son influence sur 
la littérature francaise au XVIe siécle,” Revista da Universidade de Coimbra 8, 1922, 
396-564. 

G. Anichini: L’umanesimo e il problema della salvezza in Marsilio Ficino, Milan 
1937. 

M. Heitzman: “L’agostinismo avicenizzante di M. Ficino,” Giorn. crit. 16, 1935, 
295-322; 460-80. 17, 1936, 1-11. 
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M. Heitzman: “La liberta e il fato nella filosofia di Marsilio Ficino,” Rivista 
di filosofia neo-scolastica 28, 1936, 350-71. 29, 1937, 59-82. 

P. O. Kristeller: “Florentine Platonism and its Relations with Humanism and 
Scholasticism,” Church History 8, 1939, 201-11. 

C. Landinus: De anima (ed. Paoli-Gentile), Annali delle Universita toscane 34, 
1915; N.S. 1, 1916; 2, 1917. 

C. Landinus: Carmina omnia, ed. A. Perosa, Florence 1939. 

A. Buck: Der Platonismus in den Dichtungen Lorenzo de’ Medicis, Berlin 1936 
(ef. P. O. Kristeller, Giorn. Crit. 19, 1938, 148-53). 

E. Garin: G. Pico della Mirandola, Florence 1937. 

E. Anagnine: G. Pico della Mirandola, Bari 1937. 

G. Semprini: La filosofia di Pico della Mirandola, Milan 1936. 

A. Dulles: Princeps Concordiae, Pico della Mirandola and the Scholastic Tradi- 
tion, Cambridge, Mass. 1941. 

P. Kibre: The Library of Pico della Mirandola, New York 1936. 

J. Festugiére: “Studia Mirandulana,” Archives dhistoire doctrinale et littéraire 
du Moyen Age 8, 1933, 92-258. 

E. Garin: “Il commento ai Salmi di G. Pico della Mirandola,” Giorn. Crit. 18, 
1937, 165-72. 

G. F. Pico della Mirandola: On the Imagination, ed. H. Caplan, New Haven 
1930. 

L. Savino: “Di aleuni trattati e trattatisti d’amore italiani della prima meta 
del secolo XVI,” Studi di letteratura italiana 9, 1912; 10, 1914. 

P. Lorenzetti: La bellezza e Vamore nei trattati del Cinquecento, Annali della R. 
Scuola Normale Superiore di Pisa 28, 1922. 

Trattati d'amore del Cinquecento, ed. G. Zonta, Bari 1912. 

Leone Ebreo: Dialoghi d’amore, ed. C. Gebhardt, Heidelberg 1929. 

Leone Ebreo: Dialoghi d’amore, ed. Caramella, Bari 1929. 

H. Pflaum: Die Idee der Liebe, Leone Ebreo, Tiibingen 1926. 

G. Fontanesi: I/ problema dell’amore nell’opera di Leone Ebreo, Venice 1934. 


12. Much less has been done for the Aristotelian school of 
Padua. On Paolo Veneto there is a monograph by F. Momigliano 
which hardly touches on his philosophy. G. Marliani has been 
recently studied by Clagett, and D. P. Lockwood is preparing a 
study on Ugo Benzi. Excellent are the studies on Nicoletto Vernia 
by Ragnisco. Ermolao Barbaro’s life and works are treated in a 
careful dissertation by Stickney, while the larger monograph by 
Ferriguto is not so satisfactory. An edition of his letters and of 
his treatise De coelibatu (rediscovered by Kristeller) is being pre- 
pared by V. Branca. More attention has been given to P. Pompo- 
nazzi. His De immortalitate animae was republished by Gentile 
and reprinted with an English translation by Hay. There are 
good studies by Douglas and Weil, and some more special contri- 
butions. For Zabarella we have two illuminating brief studies by 
Ragnisco. Cremonini is treated in the old monograph by Mabil- 
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leau, and more recently in the somewhat disorganized work by 
Charbonnel. Progress towards a more comprehensive evaluation 
of the Paduan school of the sixteenth century has recently been 
made through important articles by Garin, who stresses the Renais- 
sance aspects which this Aristotelianism has in common with other 
currents of the period, and by Randall, who examines the methodo- 
logical views leading to the scientific conceptions of Galileo. But 
many other figures of the group, like Nifo, Tomeo, Zimara, Achil- 
lini, and F. Piccolomini, are still waiting for a more detailed 
interpretation. 


12. F. Momigliano: Paolo Veneto e le correnti del pensiero religioso e filosofico 
del suo tempo, Turin 1909. 

M. Clagett: Giovanni Marliani and Late Medieval Physics, New York 1941. 

P. Ragnisco: Nicoletto Vernia, Venice 1891. 

P. Ragnisco: Documenti inediti e rari intorno alla vita ed agli scritti di Nicoletto 
Vernia e di Elia del Medigo, Padua 1891. 

T. Stickney: De Hermolai Barbari vita atque ingenio, Paris 1913. 

A. Ferriguto: Almoré Barbaro, Venice 1922. 

P. Pomponazzi: De immortalitate animae, ed. Gentile, Messina 1925. 

P. Pomponazzi: De immortalitate animae, ed. W. H. Hay II, Haverford, Pa., 
1938. 

A. H. Douglas: The Philosophy and Psychology of Pietro Pomponazzi, Cam- 
bridge 1910. 

E. Weil: “Die Philosophie des Pietro Pomponazzi,” Archiv fiir Geschichte der 
Philosophie, 41, 1932, 127-76. 

W. Betzendérfer: Die Lehre von der zweifachen Wahrheit bei Petrus Pom- 
ponatius, Tiibingen 1919. 

E. Breit: Die Engel- und Démonenlehre des Pomponazzi und des Caesalpinus, 
Bonn 1912. 

P. Ragnisco: Giacomo Zabarella il filosofo, Venice 1886. 

P. Ragnisco: Pomponazzi e Zabarella, Venice 1887. 

L. Mabilleau: Etude historique sur la philosophie de la renaissance en Italie, 
Cesare Cremonini, Paris 1881. 

E. Garin: “Aristotelismo e Platonismo del Rinascimento,” La Rinascita 2, 1939, 
641-71. 

J. H. Randall, Jr.: “The Development of Scientifie Method in the School of 
Padua,” Journal of the History of Ideas, 1, 1940, 177-206. 

13. Passing to the so-called Italian naturalists, we note that 
there is no recent study of Cardano. Fracastoro’s dialogue 
Naugerius was reprinted with a translation by R. Kelso. A gen- 
eral study of his thought was attempted by Di Leo, while most of 
the other studies deal with his medical works and doctrines. On 
Patrizzi we have only a brief dissertation by Walkhoff, and an 
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analysis of his political ideas by Arcari. A partial translation of 
his Nova de universis philosophia, with philosophical introduction, 
is being prepared by B. Brickman. Telesio’s De rerum natura was 
republished in a careful edition by Spampanato, the work of his 
follower Montano by Troilo. Monographical studies of his doc- 
trine have been published by Gentile and Troilo; Van Deusen has 
an excellent analysis. Zavettari wrote on his biological theories. 
Most attention has been given to Campanella and Bruno. Many 
of Campanella’s minor works have been made accessible through 
modern critical editions. There are monographs on him by 
Blanchet and M. Rossi. An excellent study by M. B. Mallett is to 
be published in the near future. Dentice d’Accadia gives a some- 
what sketchy biography, De Mattei has a study on his political 
thought and a number of erudite philological researches. His 
political ideas are also treated by Treves. There is also a great 
number of important articles on Campanella. Bruno’s Latin 
works are available in the critical edition of Fiorentino, etc., his 
Italian works in that of Gentile and Spampanato. There is a good 
bibliography by Salvestrini. The most important biography based 
on new documents is that by Spampanato. There are several 
monographs on his thought, many special studies and many 
articles. Vanini’s works were republished by Corvaglia who also 
brought out a monographic study showing that he was not much 
more than a plagiarist. The studies by Namer point in the same 
direction. 

13. G. Fracastoro: Naugerius sive de poetica dialogus, with an English trans- 
lation by R. Kelso and an introduction by M. W. Burdy, University of Illinois 
Studies in Language and Literature vol. 9, no. 3, Urbana, Ill., 1924. 

L. Baumgartner and J. F. Fulton: A bibliography of the poem SYPHILIS 
SIVE MORBUS GALLICUS by G. Fracastoro, New Haven 1935. 

E. Di Leo: Scienza e umanesimo in Gerolamo Fracastoro, Salerno 1937. 

G. L. Hendrickson: The SYPHILIS of Girolamo Fracastoro, Baltimore, 
1934. 

F. Walkhoff: Francesco Patrizis Leben und Werk, Bonn 1920. 

P. M. Areari: Il pensiero politico di Francesco Patrizzi da Cherso, Rome, 1935. 

B. Telesio: De rerum natura, ed. Spampanato, 3 vol. 1910-23. 

La filosofia di Telesio di Montano Accademico Cosentino, ed. E. Troilo, Bari 
1914. 

G. Gentile: Bernardino 7elesio, Bari 1911. 

E. Troilo: Bernardino Telesio, Modena, 1911. 

N. Van Deusen: Telesio the First of the Moderns, New York 1932. 

E. Zavettari: La visione della vita nel rinascimento e Bernardino Telesio, Turin 


1923. 
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N. Van Deusen: “The Place of Telesio in the History of Philosophy,” Philo- 
sophical Review, 44, 1935, 417-34. 

T. Campanella: Poesie, ed. Gentile, Bari 1913 (and Florence 1939) ; Lettere, ed. 
Spampanato, Bari 1927; Syntagma de libris propriis, ed. Spampanato, Florence, no 
date; Del senso delle cose e della magia, ed. A. Bruers, Bari 1925; Teologia vol. 1, 
ed. R. Amerio, Milan 1936; Quod reminiscantur, ed. R. Amerio, Florence 1940; 
Epilogo magno, ed. C. Ottaviano, Rome 1939; La Citta del Sole, ed. E. Solmi, 
Modena 1904. 

L. Blanchet: Campanella, Paris 1920. 

M. Rossi: Tommaso Campanella metafisico, Florence 1921. 

C. Dentice d’Accadia: Tommaso Campanella, Florence 1921. 

R. De Mattei: La politica di Campanella, Rome 1927. 

R. De Mattei: Studi Campanelliani, Florence 1934. 

P. Treves: La filosofia politica di Tommaso Campanella, Bari 1930. 

W. Ducloux: Die metaphysische Grundlage der Staatsphilosophie des Thomas 
Campanella, Munich 1935. 

Ghergi: Le fonti del DE SENSU RERUM di Tomasso Campanella, Palermo 
1918. 

G. Paladino: La citta del sole di Tommaso Campanella, Naples 1920. 

E. Gilson: “Notes sur Campanella,” Annales de philosophie Chrétienne 15, 1913. 

E. Gilson: “Le raisonnement par analogie chez T. Campanella,” Etudes de 
philosophie médiévale, Strassbourg 1921, 125-45. 

E. Carusi: “Nuovi documenti sui processi di Tommaso Campanella,” Giorn. 
Crit. 8, 1927, 321-59. 

R. Amerio, articles on Campanella in Rivista di filosofia neo-scolastica, 21-31, 
1929-39. 

G. Bruno: Opere italiane, ed. Gentile-Spampanato, 3 vol., Bari 1907-09. 

V. Salvestrini: Bibliografia delle opere di Giordano Bruno e degli scritti ad esso 
attinenti, Pisa 1926. 

V. Spampanato: Vita di Giordano Bruno, Messina 1921. 

V. Spampanato: Documenti della vita di Giordano Bruno, Florence 1933. 

W. Boulting: Giordano Bruno, London 1916. 

C. Martin: Giordano Bruno Mystic and Martyr, London 1921. 

E. Troilo: La filosofia di Giordano Bruno, 2 vol., 1907. 

R. Hoénigswald: Giordano Bruno, Leipzig 1912. 

G. De Ruggiero: G. Bruno, Rome 1913. 

L. Olschki: Giordano Bruno, Bari 1927. 

B. Soliani: La filosofia di Giordano Bruno, Florence 1930. 

J. R. Charbonnel: L’éthique de G. Bruno et le deuxiéme dialogue du SPACCIO, 
Paris 1919. 

E. Namer: Les aspects de Dieu dans la philosophie de Giordano Bruno, Paris 
1926. 

M. Saracista: La filosofia di Giordano Bruno nei suoi motivi plotiniani, Flor- 
ence 1935. 

X. Atanassievitch: La doctrine métaphysique et géometrique de Bruno, Bel- 
grade 1923. 

A. 0. Lovejoy: “The Dialectic of Bruno and Spinoza,” University of California 
Publications, Philosophy, vol. 1, 1904, 141-74. 
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A. O. Lovejoy: The Great Chain of Being, Cambridge, Mass., 1936, chaps. IV, V. 

V. Spampanato: “Postille storico-letterarie alle opere di Giordano Bruno,” La 
Critica 9, 1911, 66 ff. 

J. Powell: “Perfection as a Cosmological Postulate, Aristotle and Bruno,” 
Philosophical Review 44, 1935, 417-34. 

E. Carusi: “Nuovi documenti sul processo di Giordano Bruno,” Giorn. Crit. 6, 
1925, 121-39. 

G. C. Vanini: Opere, ed. L. Corvaglia, 2 vols., Rome 1933-34. 

L. Corvaglia: Giulio Cesare Vanini, Edizioni e plagi, Casarano 1934. 

E. Namer: “Nuovi documenti su Vanini,” Giorn. Crit. 13, 1932, 161-98. 

14. Galileo’s works are now accessible in a great new edition. 
Among the numerous studies there are a few dealing with his philo- 
sophical thought, and the historical precedents of his methods and 
conceptions have been treated by Wiener, Strong, and Randall. 

14. G. Galilei: Opere (ed. naz.), 20 vol., Florence 1890-1909. 

J.J. Fehie: Galileo, London 1903. 

E. Wohlwill: Galilei und sein Kampf fiir die Copernicanische Lehre, 2 vol., 
Hamburg 1909-26. 

A. Favaro: Galileo Galilei, Modena 1910. 

V. Fazio-Allmeyer: Scienza e religione nel pensiero di Galilei, Palermo 1912. 

F.. Wieser: Galilei als Philosoph, Basel 1919. 

L. Cooper: Aristotle, Galileo and the Tower of Pisa, Ithaca, N. Y. 1935. 

P. P. Wiener: “The Tradition behind Galileo’s Methodology,” Osiris 1, 1936, 
733—46. 

15. Among the French humanists Lefévre is extensively 
treated in Renaudet, S. Champier in Moench. Gaguin’s letters 
were published by Thuasne. Clichtove’s De bello et pace has been 
reprinted, but otherwise he is still waiting for an interpreter. 
Bovillus’ De sapiente was edited by Klibansky in Cassirer’s Indi- 
viduum und Kosmos, his thought is treated in an important article 
by Groethuysen. P. Ramus’ educational views are examined by 
Graves, Postel’s political ideas by Butler. One of Bodin’s trea- 
tises dealing with economic questions was published by Hauser. 
His thought, with special emphasis on his conceptions of the state, 
of religion, and of history is studied in an important monograph 
by Chauviré, and in many other monographs and articles. The 
vast literature on Montaigne is largely limited to biographical and 
literary questions. A monumental critical edition of the Essais 
was published by Strowski in collaboration with Gébelin and 
Villey ; it was followed by several other critical editions. A biblio- 
graphical survey was made in 1935 by Plattard. Besides the im- 
portant works of Strowski and Villey, who treats especially the 
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sources and the development of his Essais, his thought has been 
carefully analyzed by Lanson; Janssen and more extensively 
Dréano stress the religious aspect, Tavera and Mauzey the human- 
istic element. There are also many special studies and articles on 
Montaigne. P. Charron is treated in an extensive work by Sabrié. 
Du Vair is examined in a monograph by Radouant and in an article 
by Mesnard. The Platonic element in French literature of the 
sixteenth century has been studied by Lefrane and more recently 
by Moench. The philosophical trends at the end of the sixteenth 
century are treated by Brémond. Gassendi’s thought has been 
treated in several studies. Descartes’ relation to the Renaissance 
is examined by M. Meier. 

15. K. Spiess: Der Gottesbegriff des J. Faber Stapulensis, Marburg 1930. 

R. Gaguin: Lettres, ed. L. Thuasne, 2 vol., Paris, 1903. 

J. Clichtoveus: De bello et pace opusculum, Madrid 1914. 

B. Groethuysen: “Die kosmische Anthropologie des Bovillus,” Arch. f. Gesch. 
d. Phil. 40, 1931, 66-89. 

K. H. Brause: Die Geschichtsphilosophie des Carolus Bovillus, Erlangen 1916. 

F. P. Graves: Peter Ramus and the Educational Reformation of the Sixteenth 
Century, New York 1912. 

Sir G. B. Butler: Studies in Statecraft, Cambridge 1920. 

J. Bodin: La vie chére au XVIJe siecle, ed. H. Hauser, Paris 1932. 

R. Chauviré: Jean Bodin auteur de la ‘République’, Paris 1914. 

E. Feist: Weltbild und Staatsidee bei Jean Bodin, Halle 1930. 

B. Reynolds: Proponents of Limited Monarchy in Sixteenth Century France, 
Francis Hotman and Jean Bodin, New York 1931. 

J. Moreau-Reibel: Jean Bodin et le droit public comparé dans ses rapports avec 
la philosophie de Vhistoire, Paris 1933. 

J. Garoschi: J. Bodin, Politica e diritto nel rinascimento francese, Milan 1934. 

H. Striesow: Bodins Staatslehre, Hamburg 1936. 

A. Schmitz: Staat und Kirche bei Jean Bodin, Leipzig 1939. 

J. L. Brown: The ‘Methodus ad facilem historiarum cognitionem’ of Jean 
Bodin, Washington 1939. 

G. A. Sabine: “The Colloquium Heptaplomeres of Jean Bodin,” Persecution 
and Liberty, Essays in Honor of G. L. Burr, New York 1931, pp. 271-309. 

E. Benz: “Der Toleranz-Gedanke in der Religionswissenschaft: iiber den Hepta- 
plomeres des Jean Bodin,” Deutsche Vierteljahrsschrift fiir Literaturwissenschaft 
und Geistesgeschichte, 12, 1934, 540-71. 

M. de Montaigne: Essais, ed. Strowski, Gébelin and Villey, 5 vol., Bordeaux 
1906-33; ed. Villey, 3 vol., Paris 1922; ed. Armaingaud, 9 vol., Paris 1924; ed. 
Plattard, 6 vol., Paris 1931; ed. Thibaudet, Paris, no date. 

J. Plattard: Etat présent des études sur Montaigne, Paris 1935. 

F. Strowski: Montaigne, Paris 1906 (and 1931). 

P. Villey: Les sources et Vévolution des essais de Montaigne, 2 vol., Paris 1908 
(and 1933). 
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G. Lanson: Les essais de Montaigne, Paris 1930. 

H. J. J. Janssen: Montaigne fidéiste, Nijmegen 1930. 

M. Dréano: La pensée réligieuse de Montaigne, Paris 1936. 

F. Tavera: Le probléme humain, Vidée d’humanité dans Montaigne, Paris 1932. 

J. V. Mauzey: Montaigne’s Philosophy of Human Nature, Annandale-on-Hud- 
son, N. Y., 1933. 

N. Dow: The Concept and Term ‘Nature’ in Montaigne, Philadelphia, 1938. 

C. Hill: Montaigne, lecteur et imitateur de Sénéque, Poitiers 1938. 

P. Hensel: Montaigne und die Antike, Vortrage der Bibliothek Warburg 1925- 
26, Leipzig-Berlin 1928, pp. 67-94. 

M. Dorer: “Montaignes Apologie des Raimund von Sabunde und ihre Bedeut- 
ung fiir den Skeptizismus,” Philosophisches Jahrbuch 40, 1927, 414-22.41, 1928, 
71-82. 

W. Von Leyden: “Il razionalismo e l’atteggiamento scettico nella formazione 
spirituale di Montaigne,” Giorn. Crit. 18, 1937, 94-118. 

H. Teipel: Zur Frage des Skeptizismus bei Pierre Charron, Bonn 1912. 

J. B. Sabrié: De Vhumanisme au rationalisme, Pierre Charron. Paris 1913. 

H. Brémond: Autour de Vhumanisme, Paris 1936. 

2. Radouant: Guillaume Du Vair, Paris 1909. 
>, Mesnard: “Du Vair et le néostoicisme,” Revue d’histoire et philosophie 2, 


os 


1928. 
R. V. Merrill: The Platonism of Joachim Du Bellay, Chicago 1923. 
H. Brémond: Histoire du sentiment réligieux en France, vol. 1, Paris 1916. 
L. Andrieux: Pierre Gassendi, Paris 1927. 
P. F. Thomas: La philosophie de Gassendi, Paris 1889. 
G. S. Brett: The Philosophy of Gassendi, London 1908. 
P. Pendzig: Pierre Gassendis Metaphysik und thr Verhdltnis zur scholastischen 


Philosophie, Bonn 1908. 
P. Pendzig: Die Ethik Gassendis und ihre Quellen, Bonn 1910. 


G. Hess: Pierre Gassend, Jena-Leipzig 1939. 

M. Meier: Descartes und die Renaissance, Miinster 1914. 

16. The most important German thinker of the fifteenth cen- 
tury is Nicholas of Cusa. After Rotta had reprinted the De docta 
ignorantia and J. Ritter, in Cassirer’s Individuum und Kosmos, 
the De mente, the Academy of Heidelberg started a monumental 
edition of his works under the direction of E. Hoffmann, of which 
four volumes have appeared so far. At the same time two series 
of Cusanus texts are being published in the Proceedings of the 
Heidelberg Academy and a German translation in the Meiner col- 
lection, accompanied by introductions by Hoffmann. The same 
Academy has published also a series of Cusanus studies by Hoff- 
mann, Honecker, and others. Among the monographs that of 
Vansteenberghe is the most extensive and accurate, although some- 
what rigid in its treatment of Cusanus’ thought. There are many 
other monographs on his philosophy as well as on special aspects 
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of his thought. Among the German humanists Reuchlin had a 
definite philosophical interest, but there is no study on this subject. 
A careful biography of the scientist Regiomontanus was recently 
brought out by Zinner. On Copernicus we have a monograph by 
Armitage and a few articles by Koyré, Zilsel, and Rosen. Dilthey 
emphasized strongly the philosophical background of the theology 
of the reformers. In this connection Cantimori’s and Holborn’s 
studies on Hutten deserve mention, as well as the articles of Peter- 
sen und von Waltershausen on Melanchthon, and Jedin’s mono- 
graph on the Catholic theologian Cochlaeus. A number of special 
studies have been devoted to Seb. Franck, especially to his religious 
thought. Agrippa von Nettesheim’s logic is treated by Meurer; 
Spence has a popular sketch about him. A monumental edition of 
the works of Paracelsus is being published by Sudhoff and Mat- 
thiessen, of which 15 volumes have appeared. His biography is 
treated by Stillman and A. Stoddart. The most important work 
on his thought is that of von Waltershausen. There are also some 
other valuable studies and articles on him. A special periodical 
ealled Acta Paracelsica is devoted to the study of his work and 
influence (since 1930). Documents and texts of Kepler have been 
published by von Dyck, a bibliography of his works by Caspar, and 
a study on his philosophical thought by H. Zaiser. V. Weigel’s 
epistemology is treated in an article by Linjin. 

16. N. Cusanus: De docta ignorantia, ed. P. Rotta, Bari 1913. 

N. Cusanus: Opera omnia, Heidelberg 1932-39 (vol. 1: De docta ignorantia, ed. 
Hoffmann-Klibansky, 1932; vol. 2: Apologia doctae ignorantiae, ed. Klibansky, 
1932; vol. 5: Idiota, ed. L. Baur, 1937; vol. 14: De concordantia catholica lib. I, ed. 
G. Kallen, 1939). 

Cusanus-Texte I. Predigten. 1. Dies sanctificatus vom Jahre 1439, ed. Hoff- 
mann-Klibansky, in: Sitzungsberichte der Heidelberger Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften, vol. 19, 1929. 2-5. Vier Predigten im Geiste Eckharts, ed. J. Koch, ibid. 
27, 1937. II. Traktate. 1. De auctoritate presidendi in concilio generali, ed. G. 
Kallen, ibid. 26, 1936. 

Cusanus-Studien I. E. Hoffmann: “Das Universum des Nikolaus von Cues” 
(with an appendix of text materials by Klibansky), ibid. 20,1930. II. M. Honecker: 
“Nikolaus von Cues und die griechische Sprache,” ibid. 28, 1938. III. E. Bohnen- 
stedt: “Kirche und Reich im Schrifttum des Nikolaus von Cues,” ibid. 29, 1939. 

Schriften des Nikolaus von Cues in deutscher Ubersetzung, ed. Hoffmann (vol. 
1, Der Laie iiber die Weisheit, tr. E. Bohnenstedt, with an introduction by Hoffmann: 
“Nikolaus von Cues als Philosoph,” 1936. Vol. 2, Uber den Beryll, tr. K. Fleisch- 
mann, with an introduction by Hoffmann: “Die Vorgeschichte der cusanischen Coin- 


cidentia oppositorum,” 1938). 
E. Vansteenberghe: Le cardinal Nicolas de Cues, Lille 1920. 
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P. Mennicken: Nikolaus von Cues, Leipzig 1932. 

H. Bett: Nicholas of Cusa, London 1932. 

J. Lenz: Die Docta ignorantia, Wuerzburg 1923. 

J. Ritter: Docta ignorantia, Leipzig 1927. 

J. Hommes: Die philosophischen Grundlehren des Nicolaus Cusanus tiber Gott 
und das Verhdltnis Gottes zur Welt, Munich 1926. 

H. Rogner: Die Bewegung des Erkennens und das Sein in der Philosophie des 
Nikolaus von Cues, Heidelberg 1937. 

M. Billinger: Das Philosophische in den Exerzitationen des Nikolaus von Cues, 
Heidelberg 1938. 

E. Zinner: Leben und Wirken des Johannes Mueller von Kénigsberg genannt 
Regiomontanus, Munich 1938. 

Three Copernican Treatises, tr. E. Rosen, New York 1939. 

A. Armitage: Copernicus, London 1938. 

A. Koyré: “Copernic,” Revue philosophique 116, 1933, 101-18. 

E. Zilsel: “Copernicus and Mechanies,” Journal of the History of Ideas 1, 1940, 
113-18. 

D. Cantimori: Ulrico von Hutten e i rapporti tra rinascimento e riforma, 
Annali della R. Scuola Normale Superiore di Pisa, 30, 1929. 

H. Holborn: Ulrich von Hutten, Leipzig 1929 (and New Haven 1937). 

P. Petersen: “Aristotelisches in der Theologie Melanchthons,” Zeitschrift fiir 
Philosophie und philosophische Kritik 164, 1917, 149-58. 

B. S. von Waltershausen : “Melanchthon und das spekulative Denken,” Deutsche 
Vierteljahrsschrift 5, 1927, 644-78. 

H. Jedin: Des Johannes Cochlaeus Streitschrift De libero arbitrio hominis, 
Breslau 1927. 

A. Roemer: Der Gottesbegriff Francks, Halle 1912. 

W. K. E. Glawe: Sebastian Francks unkirchliches Christentum, Leipzig 1912. 

C. Kolbenheyer: Die Mystik des Sebastian Franck von Woerd, Wuerzburg 1935. 

K. Klemm: Das Paradoxon als Ausdrucksform der spekulativen Mystik Sebas- 
tian Francks, Leipzig 1937. 

H. Koerner: Studien zur geistesgeschichtlichen Stellung Sebastian Francks, 
Breslau 1935. 

R. Kommoss: Sebastian Franck und Erasmus von Rotterdam, Berlin 1934. 

Seb. Franck-Heft, Blatter fiir deutsche Philosophie vol. II, no. 1, 1928. 

J. Meurer: Zur Logik des H. C. Agrippa von Nettesheim, Bonn 1913. 

L. Spence: Cornelius Agrippa occult philosopher, London 1921. 

J. Bielmann: “Zu einer Handschrift der Occulta philosophia des Agrippa von 
Nettesheim,” Archiv fiir Kulturgeschichte 27, 1937, 318-24. 

T. Paracelsus: Sdmtliche Werke, ed. Sudhoff-Matthiessen, Abt. I, vol. 1-14, 
Munich 1922-33; Abt. II, vol. 1, 1923. 

J. M. Stillman: Theophrastus Bombastus von Hohenheim called Paracelsus, 
Chicago 1920. 

A. M. Stoddart: The Life of Paracelsus, London 1911. 

B. S. von Waltershausen: Paracelsus am Eingang der deutschen Bildungsge- 
schichte, Leipzig 1936. 

F. Strunz: Theophrastus Paracelsus, Salzburg 1937. 
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F. Oesterle: Die Anthropologie des Paracelsus, Berlin 1937. 

W. Matthiessen: Die Form des religidsen Verhaltens bei Theophrast von Hohen- 
heim genannt Paracelsus, Bonn 1914. 

G. Sievers: Die Naturanschauung des Paracelsus, Wiirzburg 1937. 

E. Darmstaedter: Arznei und Alchemie, Paracelsus-Studien, Leipzig 1931. 

Nova Kepleriana, ed. W. von Dyck, Abhandlungen der bayrischen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften, 1910-36. 

M. Caspar: Bibliographia Kepleriana, Munich 1936. 

H. Zaiser: Kepler als Philosoph, Basel 1932. 

H. Linjin: “Grundlinien der Erkenntnislehre Valentin Weigels,” Arch. f. 
Gesch. d. Phil. 41, 1932, 435-78 (with bibliography). 

17. The Dutch movement of the Devotio Moderna is depicted 
in an extensive historical study by Hyma. The Oratio of R. Agri- 
cola, the most important among the early Dutch humanists, was 
republished by Rupprich. His logical doctrine is studied in an 
article by Faust. A great amount of work has been dedicated to 
Erasmus. The monumental edition of his letters published by 
Allen and continued by Mrs. Allen is now almost complete. A 
supplement of texts to the old edition of his collected works has 
been carefully edited by Ferguson. A few treatises, among them 
the Enchiridion militis Christiani, were republished in a critical 
edition by H. and A. M. Holborn. A survey of recent literature 
concerning Erasmus was brought out in 1929 by Nelson. Among 
the biographies those of Huizinga, Smith, and Mangan deserve 
mention as well as the studies of Hyma and Renaudet dealing with 
separate periods of his life. Important for his intellectual devel- 
opment are the studies of Mestwerdt and Schottenloher. Many 
important studies were devoted to special aspects of his thought. 
At the fourth centenary of his death in 1936 two volumes of lec- 
tures were published in Basle and the Hague. There is no recent 
study on Lipsius, except for a chapter in Zanta’s work on Stoicism 
and an article by Glaesener. 

17. A. Hyma: The Christian Renaissance, A History of the “Devotio Mod- 
erna,” Grand Rapids 1924. 

R. Agricola: In laudem philosophiae et reliquarum artium oratio, in: Human- 
ismus und Renaissance in den deutschen Stddten und an den Universitaten, ed. Rupp- 
rich, Leipzig 1935, p. 164-83. 

A. Faust: “Die Dialektik R. Agricolas,” Arch. f. Gesch. d. Phil., 34, 1922, 
118-35. 

Opus Epistolarum Desiderii Erasmi Roterodami, ed. P. S. Allen, vol. 1-9, 
Oxford 1906-38. 

Erasmi Opuscula, A Supplement to the Opera Omnia, ed. W. K. Ferguson, 

Hague 1933. 
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Desiderius Erasmus Roterodamus: Ausgewdhlte Werke, ed. H. and A. M. Hol- 
born, Munich 1933. 

E. W. Nelson: “Recent Literature concerning Erasmus,” Journal of Modern 
History, 1, 1929, 88-102. 

J. Huizinga: Erasmus, New York 1924. 

Preserved Smith: Erasmus, New York 1923. 

J. J. Mangan: Life Character and Influence of Desiderius Erasmus of Rotter- 
dam, 2 vol., New York 1927. 

A. Hyma: The Youth of Erasmus, Ann Arbor 1930. 

A. Renaudet: “Erasmus, sa vie et son oeuvre jusqu’a 1517,” Revue Historique 
111, 1912, 225 ff. 112, 1913, 241 ff.; Erasmus, Paris 1926; Etudes érasmiennes, Paris 
1939. 

P. S. Allen: The Age of Erasmus, Oxford 1914. 

P. Mestwerdt: Die Anfdnge des Erasmus, Leipzig 1917. 

O. Schottenloher: Erasmus im Ringen um die humanistische Bildungsform, 
Miinster 1933. 

J. B. Pineau: Erasme, sa pensée réligieuse, Paris 1923. 

H. Humbertclaude: Hrasme et Luther et leur polémique sur le libre arbitre, 
Paris 1910. 

C. Dolfen: Die Stellung Erasmus’ zur scholastischen Methode, Muenster 1936. 

L. Borghi: Umanesimo e concezione religiosa in Erasmo di Rotterdam, Florence, 
1935. 

R. Pfeiffer: Humanitas Erasmiana (Studien der Bibliothek Warburg vol. 22), 
Berlin-Leipzig 1931; “Die Einheit im geistigen Werk des Erasmus,” Deutsche Vier- 
teljahrsschrift 15, 1937, 473-87. 

P. Smith: A Key to the Colloquia of Erasmus, Cambridge, Mass. 1927. 

Gedenkschrift zum 400. Todestag des Erasmus, Basel 1936. 

Voordrachten gehouden ter herdenking van den sterfdag van Erasmus, Hague 
1936. 

H. Glaesener: “Juste Lipse et Guillaume du Vair,” Revue belge de philosophie 
et d@’histoire, 17, p. 27-42. 

18. Passing to the English authors, we may mention the recent 
biography of Colet by Marriott, although the old one by Lupton 
is still indispensable for many details. The literature on Thomas 
More is extensive. A monumental edition of his English works 
is being edited by Campbell, of which two volumes have appeared. 
Among the numerous biographies those of Shebbeare, Routh, and 
Chambers deserve mention. His Utopia has been analyzed in a 
great number of studies. Sir Thomas Elyot’s Governor is studied 
in a thesis by Warren, John Case in an article by Allen. For other 
writers of the sixteenth century we may refer again to the more 
comprehensive works by Schirmer, Schroeder, and Buckley. The 
method and philosophical position of W. Gilbert are treated in a 
recent article by Zilsel. Francis Bacon’s relation to the natural 
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philosophers of the Renaissance is studied by Levi, his relation to 
Machiavelli by Orsini. 

18. Sir J. A. R. Marriott: The Life of John Colet, London 1933. 

J. H. Lupton: A Life of John Colet, London 1909. 

The English Works of Sir Thomas More, ed. W. E. Campbell, vol. 1-2, 1927-31. 

C. E. Shebbeare: Sir Thomas More, A Leader of the English Renaissance, Lon- 
don 1930. 

E. M. G. Routh: Sir Thomas More and His Friends, Oxford 1934. 

R. W. Chambers: Thomas More, London 1935. 

H. Brockhaus: Die Utopieschrift des Thomas Morus, Leipzig 1929. 

O. Bendemann: Studie zur Staats- und Sozialauffassung des Thomas Morus, 
Berlin 1929. 

W. E. Campbell: More’s Uiopia and his Social Teaching, London 1930. 

P. F. Sherwin: “Some Sources of More’s Utopia,” Bulletin of the University of 
New Mexico, Language Series I 3, 1917, 167-91. 

G. Dudok: Sir Thomas More and his Utopia, Amsterdam 1923. 

E. Dermenghem: Thomas Morus et les utopistes de la renaissance, Paris 1927. 

K. Kautsky: Thomas More and his Utopia, New York 1927. 

L. C. Warren: Humanistic Doctrines of the Prince from Petrarch to Sir Thomas 
Elyot (part of a thesis), Chicago 1939. 

D. C. Allen: “An Unmentioned Elizabethan Opponent of Machiavelli,” Italica 
14, 1937, 90-92. 

E. Zilsel: “The Origins of William Gilbert’s Scientific Method,” Journal of the 
History of Ideas 2, 1941, 1-32. 

A. Levi: Il pensiero di Francesco Bacone considerato in relazione con le filosofie 
della natura del rinascimento e col razionalismo cartesiano, Turin 1925. 

N. Orsini: Bacone e Machiavelli, Genoa 1936. 

On Sir John Davies cf. E. H. Sneath: Philosophy in Poetry, New York 1903. 
M. Seemann: Sir John Davies, sein Leben und seine Werke, Wien-Leipzig 1913. 
M. D. Holmes: The Poet as Philosopher, Philadelphia 1921. 

On Everard Digby and Sir William Temple cf. J. Freudenthal: “Beitraige zur 
Geschichte der englischen Philosophie,” Arch. f. Gesch. d. Phil. 4, 1891, 450-77; 5, 
1892, 1-41. 

19. Among the Spanish humanists, Fernando of Cordoba is 
studied in a monograph by Bonilla y San Martin and Menendez y 
Pelayo. There is an extensive literature on Vives. Most impor- 
tant, also, for his thought, is the large monograph by Bonilla y San 
Martin, and next to it, the study of Rivari. There are numerous 
minor studies both on his philosophical and educational teachings. 
The bibliographical survey of Servetus by Bainton (1932) is still 
up to date. On the Spanish Platonist Sebastian Fox Morcillo we 
have a careful monograph by Gonzalez de la Calle and a study of 
his epistemology by Leuben. There are a few studies on the Portu- 
guese Sceptic Francisco Sanchez. Very extensive is the literature 
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on Francisco de Vitoria, famous for his doctrine of international 
law, and even larger that on the Neo-Scholastic philosopher Fran- 
cisco Suarez, both on his political and metaphysical theories. 


19. A. Bonilla y San Martin and M. Menendez y Pelayo: Fernando de Cor- 
dova y los origenes del renacimiento filoséfico en Espatta, Madrid 1911. 

A. Bonilla y San Martin: Luis Vives y la filosofia del renacimiento, Madrid 
1929. 

E. Rivari: La sapienza psicologica e pedagogica di L. Vives, Bologna 1922. 

B. Michaelis: Die philosophischen Grundlagen der Padagogik des J. L. Vives, 
1931. 

T. G. A. Kater: J. L. Vives und seine Stellung zu Aristoteles, Erlangen 1908. 

R. Guenther: In wie weit hat L. Vives die Ideen Bacos von Verulam vorbereitet?, 
Leipzig 1912. 

F. Watson: Vives and the Renascence Education of Women, New York 1912; 
Luis Vives el gran Valenciano, Oxford 1922. 

W. A. Daly: The Educational Psychology of Juan Luis Vives, Washington, 
1924. 

L. Thorndike: “John Louis Vives, His Attitude to Learning and to Life,” 
Essays in Intellectual History, dedicated to J. H. Robinson, New York 1929, 327-42. 

R. H. Bainton: “The Present State of Servetus Studies,” Journal of Modern 
History 4, 1932, 72-92. 

P. U. Gonzalez de la Calle: Sebastian Fox Morcillo, Madrid 1903. 

R. Leuben: Sebastian Fox Morcillo und seine erkenntnistheoretische Stellung 
zur Naturphilosophie, Bonn 1911. 

P. U. Gonzalez de la Calle: Vida professional y academica de Francisco Sanchez 
de las Brozas, Madrid 1922. 

A. F. G. Bell: Francisco Sanchez el Brocense, Oxford 1925. 

J. Iriarte-Agirrezabal: Kartesischer oder sanchezischer Zweifel, Bonn 1935. 

A. Spruzzola: “Francesco Sanchez alla luce delle ultime ricerche,” Riv. di fil. 
neo-scol. 28, 1936, 372-91. 

A. Coralnik: “Zur Geschichte der Skepsis, Frane. Sanchez,” Arch. f. Gesch. d. 
Philos. 27, 1913-14, 188-222. 

Francisci de Victoria De Indis et De iure belli relectiones, ed. E. Nys, Wash- 
ington 1917. 

F. de Vitoria: Relecciones teoldégicas, ed. A. Getino, 2 vol., Madrid 1933-34. 

J. Baumel: Les problémes de la colonisation et de la guerre dans Voeuvre de 
Francisco de Vitoria, Montpellier 1936. 

Francisco de Vitoria, Addresses, Washington 1932. 

L. G. A. Getino: El maestro Fr. Francisco de Vitoria y el renacimiento filosofico 
teologico del siglo XVI, Madrid 1914. El maestro Fr. Francisco de Vitoria, su vida, 
su doctrina e influencia, Madrid 1930. 

C. H. McKenna: Francis de Vitoria, Founder of International Law, 2nd ed., 


Washington 1930. 
Francis Suarez: Addresses, Washington 1933. 
H. Kipp: Moderne Probleme des Kriegsrechts in der Spatscholastik, Paderborn 


1935. 
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J. B. Seott: The Catholic Conception of International Law, Washington, 1934. 

H. Rommen: Die Staatslehre des Franz Suarez, Miinchen-Gladbach 1926. 

R. de Seorraille: Francois Suarez de la Compagnie de Jésus, 2 vol., Paris 
1912-13. 

E. Conze: Der Begriff der Metaphysik bei Franciscus Suarez, Naumburg, 1928. 

P. Dumont: Liberté humaine et concours divin d’aprés Suarez, Paris 1936. 

J. H. Fichter: Man of Spain, Francis Suarez, New York 1940. 

N. Junk: Die Bewegungslehre des Franz Suarez, Innsbruck 1938. 

J. Leiwesmeier: Die Gottesbeweise bei Franz Suarez, Paderborn 1938. 

J. Ludwig: Das akausale Zusammenwirken der Seelenvermégen in der Erkennt- 
nislehre des Suarez, Munich 1929. 

J. Seiler: Der Zweck in der Philosophie des Franz Suarez, Innsbruck 1936. 

G. Siegmund: Die Lehre vom Individuationsprinzip bei Suarez, Fulda 1927. 

V. D. Carro: Domingo de Soto y el derecho de gentes, Madrid 1930. 

M. Uedelhofen: Die Logik Petrus Fonsecas, thesis, Bonn 1914. 


Part III 


The crying need for the further study of Renaissance philoso- 
phies is not general lectures, nor handbooks based on the conven- 
tional generalizations, nor even bibliographical surveys of recent 
scholarship like the present one, but first, an effort towards making 
the actual texts available to scholars, and secondly, more interpre- 
tative studies based on an actual reading and understanding of 
those texts. 

In order to understand the scholarly problems in connection 
with the texts, we must realize the actual way in which the works of 
Renaissance philosophers, as of Renaissance writers in general, 
have been preserved and transmitted. The number of texts avail- 
able in modern critical editions is amazingly small. The great 
bulk of the material is accessible only in rare old editions of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, not easily found even in the larger 
libraries. Moreover, there is a considerable number of contem- 
porary manuscripts which contain material part of which is unpub- 
lished, part of which is bound to improve the knowledge of texts 
already printed, manuscripts which for the most part have never 
been utilized or even known to exist. The method of editing criti- 
cally a Renaissance author is different from that required for an 
ancient or modern writer. The text of an ancient author is based 
on a comparatively small number of manuscripts, most of which 
have been known and examined by several generations of classical 
scholars. The text of a modern author is based on the contem- 
porary printed editions, which in some instances can be checked 
with the help of the author’s manuscript or of a printed copy with 
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autograph corrections. The Renaissance is the period of transi- 
tion in which printing was invented and in which the printed book 
began gradually to replace the manuscript book, which disappeared 
only after the middle of the sixteenth century. Therefore a critical 
edition of a Renaissance author must be based on all contemporary 
manuscripts and on all those contemporary editions which were not 
merely reprints from previous editions. 

What is needed first, as a key to the available material, is a filing 
list of the manuscripts and early editions containing works of 
Renaissance philosophers. Such a filing list is now in preparation 
at Columbia and may be published in the future. Since it should 
be based on international cooperation, its progress must be slow 
under present circumstances. But the work should be started, 
beginning with the editions available in this country and with the 
manuscripts known through printed catalogues. Such an enter- 
prise would gradually put an end to the chaotic situation in this 
field, where the very existence of many materials has not been 
recognized even by the specialists and where it is still possible to 
discover new works of even the major authors. The printed edi- 
tions should be listed with reference not only to bibliographical 
sources, but also to the location of copies, especially in this country, 
and particularly in small libraries not included in the Union Card 
Catalogue. 

The second need is to build up an actual collection of philosophi- 
cal editions and manuscripts of the Renaissance. The larger 
American libraries have improved rapidly in this field in the past 
twenty years and will doubtless become more satisfactory as pri- 
vate collections are made available, but their material is still very 
spotty and irritatingly incomplete. One library at least should 
specialize in this field, and it is hoped that Columbia will be able 
to do so in connection with the above-mentioned filing catalogue. 
The policy should be to collect, not copies of every edition, but a 
copy of at least one good edition of every significant text. Since 
the manuscripts and many early editions cannot be obtained, the 
gaps should be systematically filled by a collection of photostats 
and microfilms, which should be made available to scholars through- 
out the country. Such a collection could become a center of studies 
in this field and also a center of reference information. This work 
also should be started at present with the materials now available 


in this country. 
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The third and most important step is to publish actual editions. 
Something has already been done in this direction. We can cite 
as models for critical editions of particular works: Spampanato’s 
edition of Telesio’s De rerum natura (1910-23), Gentile’s edition 
of Pomponazzi’s De immortalitate animae (1925). and Bruers’ 
edition of Campanella’s Del senso delle cose e della magia (1925). 
Fairly satisfactory modern editions of the collected works of some 
of the outstanding figures have been issued; for example, Bruno’s 
Opera latina, ed. Fiorentino, Tocco, ete. (1879-91) and his Opere 
italiane, ed. Gentile and Spampanato (1907-09). This is espe- 
cially true for certain writers of marked literary interest like Mon- 
taigne or Machiavelli. Others are at present in process of being 
edited on a larger scale: there is, for instance, the Edizione Na- 
zionale of Petrarch, the new edition of Leonardo’s manuscripts, the 
new edition of Galileo, the Heidelberg edition of Cusanus, the Allen 
edition of Erasmus’ letters, and the Sudhoff and Matthiessen 
edition of Paracelsus. In the present state of our knowledge it 
may be doubted whether any of these editions will prove definitive. 
The state of the tradition and of studies being what it is, it is clear 
that it is not yet possible to issue the work of any Renaissance phi- 
losopher in such masterly form as has been given certain ancient 
or modern thinkers. Yet the task of issuing critical editions of the 
works of Renaissance thinkers should be continued. However, not 
every work indiscriminately need be published, but only those 
which prove to be in some respect important or significant. It 
would be sufficient to keep the others available in photostats or 
microfilms in a special collection. 

But since the preparation of critical editions requires time, 
something should also be done for the immediate provision of work- 
ing texts. It would be useful to make available the best and most 
complete editions of the more important authors through new re- 
prints. With modern methods this can be done at greatly reduced 
cost: a fine example is the use of the offset process to reproduce 
Pomponazzi’s De immortalitate animae, issued with an English 
translation by W. H. Hay II of Haverford, with Lockwood’s assis- 
tance. The Facsimile Text Society has likewise employed the off- 
set process with great success, though unfortunately its issues of 
philosophical works do not seem to have met with popular support. 
But no subvention in aid of Renaissance studies could be used to 
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better effect than to multiply the actual texts in this manner. The 
ideal would be to create a whole series of the works of Renaissance 
philosophers, something like that which P. Migne provided in the 
last century for earlier medieval philosophy; for many sections 
his Patrologia has not yet been replaced by definitive critical edi- 
tions. An alternative, or supplement, would be the preparation of 
microfilms ; for the present, however, these would not reach nearly 
so wide an audience. For works to be placed in the hands of gen- 
eral students, texts with an English translation would be useful, 
such as have been prepared for Pomponazzi by Hay or for G. F. 
Pico by Caplan. A well-selected collection on the model of the 
Loeb or Budé series of classical authors would be most desirable. 
These too could be produced by the offset process. Works likely 
to appeal to a wide body of scholars unacquainted with Latin might 
profitably be issued also in translation alone; Grant McColley’s 
version of Campanella’s Apologia pro Galileo (1938) is a good 
illustration. 

Side by side with the publication of texts must go the prepara- 
tion of accurate interpretative studies. First of all, there are a 
number of authors for whose thought a monographic analysis is 
still lacking, for example, the Pisa Platonists after Ficino, most 
of the Padua Aristotelians before and after Pomponazzi, Cardanus, 
Nizolius, Faber Stapulensis, Reuchlin, and others. This lack of 
monographs means that the same quotations and judgments about 
an author have passed uncritically from one handbook to another 
for decades and centuries. But with respect to such monographic 
studies we must make some reservations. As everyone who has 
ever directed the research of graduate students knows, without the 
active aid of one who is pretty thoroughly acquainted with the 
whole field, inexperienced students approaching the study of a par- 
ticular thinker are often unable to discriminate what is original 
and significant in his accomplishment. This is the reason why so 
many monographic studies of the last generation are unsatisfac- 
tory and have made no important contribution to the understand- 
ing of what they have tried to investigate ; and the attempt to revise 
and correct them is an enterprise that often merely takes time from 
the far more significant first-hand study of the material which they 
have approached without adequate preparation. Without an un- 
derstanding of the historical context within which the problems of 
any individual thinker have been generated, without, that is, some 
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idea or hypothesis that can guide the student and direct him as to 
what to look for, investigation of any document in a purely doxo- 
graphical sense, that is, the purely descriptive résumé of what it 
states, is quite blind and without significance ; at best it can be said 
to be a very inadequate makeshift until the text can be read. The 
notion that one can state what is significant in the work of an author 
taken in isolation, and that out of a series of such statements will 
emerge what is significant in the history of the period in which 
those various authors wrote, is far too mechanical and leads to 
little real understanding of philosophical problems. 

It is for this reason that the study of individual thinkers should 
be completed by the study of specific problems and issues in the 
thought of a wide variety of thinkers, as has been attempted by 
Cassirer. The scholar must approach the material with certain 
leading ideas enabling him to pose questions to the texts them- 
selves. Such a leading idea need not even be correct to begin with, 
if it be of a character to take the scholar closer to the actual prob- 
lems confronted by the men he is investigating. In that case his 
own initial hypothesis may need to be discarded or modified in the 
process of further interpretation. A good example is that of E. W. 
Strong, who set out to illlustrate the supposed ‘‘Platonism’’ of 
Renaissance mathematics and ended by seriously questioning this 
conventional generalization. For the leading idea cannot be arbi- 
trarily chosen, but must be in accordance with the thought of the 
thinkers in question and confirmed by a careful analysis of their 
writings. For the thought of a man is to be understood in terms 
of the problems he is facing, the conditions of their posing, the 
material he has to draw upon to deal with them, and the structure 
he finally builds out of those materials. And the thought of an 
‘‘age,’’ if it have any unity at all, will be understood in terms of 
the common problems faced by different groups, even though their 
solutions be various. Such efforts are successful in the measure 
in which students are led to ask, and perchance to answer, ‘‘ Was 
will der Mensch denn eigentlich?’’ By common consent, Cassirer’s 
Erkenntnisproblem, though it turned up a mass of very interesting 
material, contributed much less to an understanding of Renaissance 
philosophy than his more recent Individuum und Kosmos; for in 
the former he was concerned with the epistemological problems of 
a later age—which he did indeed illuminate—whereas in the latter 
he came closer to the problems of the Renaissance itself. 
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The Padua school, indeed, is an excellent case in point. It has 
been sadly neglected by historians, to the misunderstanding of 
what has been studied. As the dominating body of ideas in Italy 
during the whole Renaissance period, a firm grasp on it is obvi- 
ously essential to the comprehension of any other and protesting 
current of thought. Neither the Florentine Platonists nor the later 
sixteenth-century ‘‘ Nature philosophers’’ can be fully understood 
without taking into account the persistent Aristotelianism as a 
common background on which they were dependent even where 
they tried to rebel against it. 

Now, a detached study of any single member of that school 
would be almost impossible. As an organized and cumulative body 
of ideas, the thought of the Paduan Aristotelians displays the elab- 
oration and development of a set of problems handed on from 
generation to generation, receiving their final formulation and 
answer at the hands of Zabarella. No significant study of any part 
of that chain could be carried out without a full awareness of what 
had gone before, and of what was involved in the whole intellectual 
enterprise. Scholars have therefore fought shy of treating the 
Paduans who succeeded Pomponazzi. It would be most illuminat- 
ing to have a really adequate study of Zabarella, in whom was 
summed up the wisdom of ten generations of careful thinkers. But 
such a study would have to be made by one who had mastered the 
thought of those ten generations. 

Far more important, therefore, though perhaps less easy to 
carry through, especially with inexperienced graduate students, 
than analytic statements of the views of particular Renaissance 
philosophers, at least in our present state of knowledge or igno- 
rance, would be preliminary studies of the currents of thought that 
permeated the Renaissance, of the assumptions that divided them, 
and of the issues that determined their particular problems and 
conflicts. Such studies, if based on a careful reading of represen- 
tative texts, could serve as a kind of sketch map of the intellectual 
scene, blocking out the main features and indicating the most im- 
portant mountain ranges and rivers, as seen from a variety of van- 
tage-points. The cartographers who then went on to fill in the 
details would have certain triangulation points, and some ideas of 
what to look for as significant. They would indeed stumble on un- 
expected discoveries, and be forced to modify the original sketch; 
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but they would have some sense of where those discovered features 
fitted into the total landscape. 

What, then, are the main features of the intellectual landscape 
of the Renaissance, that can serve as a frame of reference for the 
questions we want to ask of our texts? Let us take, for the sake of 
concreteness, the Italian Renaissance. What do we find? The 
commercial cities of northern Italy had long enjoyed and taught 
in their universities a secular and largely non-theological philoso- 
phy. By the fifteenth century that nice blend of Aristotelian sci- 
ence and Christian faith which Thomas and Duns Scotus had con- 
structed had for the most part retreated into the monastic orders. 
In the universities of Padua, Bologna, and Pavia there reigned an 
Aristotelianism that made little attempt to accommodate itself to 
theology. At Padua Aristotle was taught as the preparation, not 
for an ecclesiastical, but for a medical career; and a physician’s 
Aristotle is bound to be very different from a theologian’s. Such 
a philosophy expressed just that stage of incipient disbelief in 
supernaturalism, rather than of positive naturalism and human- 
ism, reached by the northern Italian cities in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. This was a naturalistic and a scientific, rather 
than a humanistic philosophy: its conception of human nature em- 
phasized man’s dependence on the world rather than his freedom 
and glory. And the scientific school that was its center had al- 
ready begun that steady progress towards critical procedure and 
indeed toward a knowledge of nature, which came into its own by 
the end of the sixteenth century. 

The movement we know as ‘‘humanism”’ was a rejection of this 
scientific interest for other concerns, practical, artistic, literary 
and even religious. When it finally found a conscious philosophic 
expression in the Florentine Platonists, it developed a thought of 
a contemplative and religious rather than a scientific and natural- 
istic character, a thought which, with its roots in Plato and in the 
Neoplatonists, endeavored to combat the rising secularism by go- 
ing back to previous forms of Augustinian Christianity, and at the 
same time gave more emphasis to man and his problems. What it 
objected to in the organized intellectual life of the universities was 
not its connection with religious values, and certainly not any other- 
worldliness and asceticism; it was in the interest of a new cultural 
ideal, and often even of a purer and deeper religious life, that the 
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humanists on both sides of the Alps opposed Aristotle. It is in the 
line of the earlier Augustinian tradition and of the medieval mys- 
tics that the Florentine Platonists and the Christian humanists like 
Lefévre and Erasmus turned from scientific thought to a specula- 
tive metaphysics and to practical morals closely connected with a 
more intimate religious experience. 

The philosophy of the Italian Aristotelians emphasized natural- 
istic and rationalistic interests, and its collective and impersonal- 
istic conception of human nature had little scope for the individual 
and personal values the humanists prized. It is small wonder that 
from Petrarch down they felt themselves in opposition to this 
reigning philosophy, and that their own intellectual defenses and 
rationalizations were developed in contrast to it. As against its 
Aristotle, they turned to the Stoics, and to Plato. As against its 
anti-clericalism, they turned to a free and modernizing religious 
gospel; as against its scientific interest, they turned to human na- 
ture; and above all, as against its collectivism they turned to the 
dignity and worth of the human personality. The personal im- 
mortality of the soul became the banner under which they fought 
for individualism. And so ‘‘spiritual’’ Florence set out on a 
crusade against naturalistic Venice and Padua. 

The answer of Padua was not to abandon its naturalism. The 
new humanistic tendencies, the individualistic values of an age of 
rapid development, appeared indeed almost as early in that living 
Aristotelianism as in the Florentine Academy ; and they were there 
allied with, and not opposed to, the scientific movement. But 
Padua replied to Florence by introducing into its philosophy those 
personal values it had hitherto lacked. To the Greek Plato the 
Paduans responded by going back to the Greek Aristotle and to his 
ancient commentators ; and to the attack on their traditional Aver- 
roism, with its fatalism and its strange concept of human nature, 
they replied, not by accepting the Platonic religious modernism of 
the Florentines, but by reorganizing their own naturalistic and 
scientific thought around a more individualistic notion of man and 
of his destiny. In the process they absorbed certain literary ele- 
ments of humanism and certain philosophical ideas of Platonism. 
It is this transformation within Aristotelianism towards the end 
of the fifteenth century that led to the great development of the 
Paduan school during the sixteenth. 
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If, then, disregarding all the manifold cross-currents, we sketch 
the intellectual situation in Italy in these broad and tentative terms, 
the problems that demand further clarification become apparent. 
What gave the Italian naturalistic Aristotelianism the hold it had? 
What precisely did its conception of human nature really mean, and 
what elements in it awakened the humanistic protest in the light of 
a shifting experience? What were the real issues involved in the 
change it underwent at the beginning of the sixteenth century? 
What were the consequences of reading Aristotle in Greek and not 
in Latin? By what means and devices, by what intellectual mate- 
rials, both traditional and novel, was this change effected, and what 
further changes did they incidentally bring with them? What was 
the philosophy which finally emerged, perhaps the most critical of 
all the Renaissance philosophies? What were the relations of this 
philosophy to Petrarch and his humanistic followers, and to the 
Florentine Platonism? What was the philosophical contribution 
of the early humanists beyond their polemic against the Aris- 
totelian tradition? How much of the humanistic criticism and of 
the new Platonic construction was accepted by the later Paduans? 
And what changes did the Florentines introduce into the Augus- 
tinian tradition in which they were working by going behind it to 
its Greek sources in the interest of their own problems? What dis- 
tinguishes their Augustinianism as characteristically of the Renais- 
sance? 

These questions are typical of the kind that require considered 
answers, if we are to understand these philosophical currents of 
the Italian Renaissance. And they can be answered in only one 
way: by a careful reading of the texts, against their philosophical 
background. 

These questions have all been raised in terms of the conception 
of man and his destiny. But nature also had been a primary con- 
cern in Italian thought, and this concern grew steadily during the 
sixteenth century. This central core of Italian Aristotelianism is 
the background of further problems that gave rise to several other 
significant groups of Renaissance philosophies. There is, for ex- 
ample, the basic issue of a mathematical as against a qualitative 
formulation of the operation of natural causes. This goes back to 
the introduction by Paul of Venice, around 1400, of the fourteenth- 
century quantitative treatises of the Paris Ockhamites and the 
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Oxford logicians. Cajetan of Thiene, in the middle of the fifteenth 
century, initiated a great controversy over the Calculations of 
Suisseth, in which all the arguments for a mathematical as against 
a qualitative physics are examined. The documents of this con- 
troversy, in many editions, were among the first works printed in 
Padua and Venice in the 1480’s; among the most interesting Italian 
contributions are those of the Milanese physician Marlianus, which 
bring experimental proof to bear on the quantitative side, and 
analyze the rolling of balls down an inclined plane. The issues 
involved were thereafter at the very center of attention in northern 
Italy ; to the time of Cremonini, a rigorous qualitative physics and 
a nascent mathematical physics were in definite and conscious op- 
position in the Italian schools. Out of this critical problem arose 
both groups of sixteenth-century Italian nature philosophers, those 
who, like Cardano, Scaliger, and Patrizzi were beginning to see 
nature in mathematical vision, and those who, like the empiricists 
Fracastoro, Telesio, and Campanella chose the qualitative side and 
subordinated mathematics. This whole problem of whether quan- 
tity or quality is the ‘‘first accident of substance’’ is obviously of 
fundamental importance for the development of both Italian na- 
ture philosophy and Galilean science. It needs thorough study; 
its successive phases, from the debates of Blasius of Parma and 
Cajetan of Thiene down to those of Cremonini and Galileo, demand 
careful examination. The historic controversy between Cardano 
and Tartaglia is an illuminating part of the picture. 

Then there is the issue which arose with the mechanization of the 
conception of experience, about the middle of the sixteenth century, 
and sent off a radical offshoot in the group of the Italian empiri- 
cists. This dispute was about the ‘‘cause’’ of natural motion, as to 
whether it was a form or a force, i.e., a definite way of behaving, 
or something that behaved in a definite way. Telesio, and Campa- 
nella later, upheld the notion of force with great vigor against the 
more orthodox Aristotelians ; the debate a generation later between 
Galileo and Kepler largely repeated the earlier arguments. This 
problem, the issue at stake, and indeed the whole relation of the 
empiricists to their Padua teachers, deserve careful study; it is 
only in the light of the issues so revealed that the original and dis- 
tinctive philosophy of experience worked out by Telesio and Cam- 
panella and transmitted to later thought through its influence on 
Bacon and Gassendi, can be adequately understood. 


” 
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And finally, there must be mentioned the whole question of the 
search for a new intellectual method, which runs through the + 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. There is the humanist attempt, 
from Valla to Nizolius, to find it in the rhetoric of Cicero and Quin- 
tilian. And there is the gradual emergence, from the time of Pietro 
d’Abano, under the stimulus of the discussions of the medical com- 
mentators on Galen, of the method finally taken over by Galileo and 
the seventeenth-century scientists. The great methodological con- 
troversy between Zabarella and Francesco Piccolomini in the 1580’s 
saw the final clarification of the issue. Here is the opportunity and 
the need for a wealth of studies of nearly all the Renaissance think- 
ers in terms of a common problem. 

These examples have been drawn from Italian thought. They 
are offered as illustrations of the way in which issues, problems, 
and explicit controversies can serve as the foci about which to 
organize investigation that will lead to illuminating results. To 
no one of the many questions suggested, or of the many more that 
are clearly involved, do the existing monographic studies of indi- 
vidual thinkers furnish more than the vaguest hints of an answer. 
But with those problems and issues clearly formulated, as the 
Renaissance thinkers themselves confronted them, it will then be 
possible to study individual thinkers, to appraise their achieve- 
ment, and their contribution towards modern scientific and philo- 
sophical thought. 

Space forbids yielding to the temptation to continue this survey 
of problems to France and the Germanies, where the issues are 
more complex and the conflicting traditions less unified. One can- 
not forbear, however, to make a few suggestions. The figure of St. 
Augustine and the Augustinian tradition dominate many of the 
various currents of religious revival and reform, through the Mid- 
dle Ages down to the Devotio Moderna and to the sixteenth century 
theologians. It would be most illuminating to discriminate the 
various Augustinian traditions, derived from different parts of 
Augustine’s thought, that were living in the late Middle Ages to 
be drawn upon. How were these quite different Augustines used 
in the facing of the complex Renaissance problems? What re- 
sulted when men as different as Cusanus, Cornelius Agrippa, and 
Montaigne worked with Augustinian ideas? And, to take another 
problem, what was the appeal, the use, and the function of the logic 
of Peter Ramus, which became thoroughly intertwined with Cal- 
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vinism in Germany and Scotland, and extended even to Puritan 
New England? Perry Miller’s recent book on The New England 
Mind has a suggestive appendix; here is a story eminently worth 
examining and telling in detail. 

Above all, the texts themselves must be physically available, in 
the utmost completeness. Once they are in our hands, we must 
study them in the light of the problems to which they were directed, 
which only a wide and representative reading can reveal. The 
more hypotheses we can get as to what were the precise problems 
confronting these Renaissance thinkers, the better; even erroneous 
ones can become effective instruments of investigation. It seems 
likely that if we approach our texts with any one of the common 
interpretations of the Renaissance, we shall end by discarding it; 
but we shall also have found out a great deal. The closer we can 
get to the problems of the Renaissance itself, and the farther we 
can get away from viewing them in terms of problems of later inci- 
dence, the more likely we are to arrive at a genuine understanding. 
But even those who have clearly imported the issues of a later day 
into the field, like Cassirer or Gentile, have had instruments with 
which to ask questions. And they both have in the course of their 
use of these contemporary problems been led much nearer to the 
problems of the Renaissance. May we too be given an equal 
capacity to learn! 

Columbia University. 








NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 


POETA NASCITUR NON FIT: SOME NOTES ON THE HISTORY 
OF AN APHORISM 


By Wru1AM RINGLER 


Though the work of the historian of ideas is frequently complicated by 
the diversity of the forms under which the ideas that concern him are ex- 
pressed, there are certain concepts which have received, fairly early in their 
history, memorable and therefore fixed expression—have been crystallized 
in a phrase and so have readily become common property. The tracing of 
ideas which have been so embodied in memorable phrases is comparatively 
easy and often results in findings of particular value; thus the following of 
the varied fortunes of Horace’s ut pictura poesis, and of Simonides’s meta- 
phor of the speaking picture, has illuminated several previously dark cor- 
ners of literary history. Another similarly arresting expression, which has 
so far been given only scant attention but whose history yields significant 
results, is the aphorism poeta nascitur non fit. The attempt to discover 
the origin of this saying leads us to sources which were responsible for the 
dissemination of several important critical ideas, and the record of its ap- 
pearance in writings of the last four and a half centuries furnishes, in little, 
an outline of some of the more noteworthy developments in poetic theory 
from the Renaissance to our own time. 

The aphorism poeta nascitur non fit expresses the view of those who 
take the side of nature in the ancient debate on the question whether poetry 
is a gift of nature or a product of conscious art or training. The problem 
was discussed in Greece in classical times and continued to be a subject of 
controversy in Augustan Rome. But though the idea is old, the aphorism 
itself did not make its appearance, even in a crude form, until the early cen- 
turies of the Christian era; and after that it still had to go through a con- 
siderable period of development before it was given its present succinct 
expression.’ 

1The account of the aphorism heretofore generally accepted is that given by 
E. S. Shuekburgh in his edition of Sir Philip Sidney’s Apologie for Poetrie (Cam- 
bridge, 1896), p. 144, where he says: “Though the proverb is undoubtedly old, it 
does not appear to be used by any classical writer. . . . The earliest oceurrence of 
the proverb in printed literature appears to be in the Lectiones Antiquae [ Venice, 
1516] of Coelius Rhodigenus ...in which one chapter is headed, ‘An poeta 
nascatur, orator fiat, sicut receptum vulgo est, . . .?- And further on occurs, ‘vulgo 
certe jactatur nasci poetam oratorem fieri.’”’ But the material to be presented in 
this paper will show that the saying was in existence long before the time of Coelius 
Rhodigenus, though the precise order of words which is at present current, poeta 
nascitur non fit, I have not found before the time of Coleridge. T. B. Harbottle, 
Dictionary of Quotations (Classical) (London, 1897), p. 31, and G. Gregory Smith, 
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So far as I am aware, the earliest appearance, in any recognizable form, 
of the expression poeta nascitur non fit is in a commentary on Horace which 
now goes under the name of Pseudo-Acro. Acro was a Latin grammarian 
who flourished about the year 200; but the commentary to which his name 
was attached is by modern scholars believed to contain very little of his work, 
and to be a compilation put together about the seventh century. It is pre- 
served in numerous manuscripts dating from the tenth to the fifteenth cen- 
tury. In one section of his Ars Poetica Horace ridicules the notion of some 
of his contemporaries who believe that it is possible to write excellent poetry 
with the aid of natural talent alone, and without any knowledge of art, 
by saying: 

Ingenium misera quia fortunatius arte 
Credit et excludit sanos Helicone poetas 


Democritus, bona pars non unguis ponere curat, 
Non barbam, secreta petit loca, balnea vitat. (295-8) 


The Pseudo-Acro commentary explains this passage as follows: 


(Quia Democritus dicit plus ualere ingenium quam peritiam, et quia dicit non 
bonos poetas esse, nisi qui insaniunt; hoe idem et Plato.) Aliter; Democritus ait 
poetam non arte fiert, sed natura nasci. Ergo quia Democritus felicius putat in- 
genium arte, ideo miseram eam dicit Horatius et propterea multi fingunt furorem, ut 
poetae uideantur.® 


In a later section of the Ars Poetica Horace says: 


Natura fieret laudabile carmen an arte, 
Quaesitum est. (408-9) 


Pseudo-Acro (op. cit., II, 372) paraphrases and explains the lines by saying: 
**Multi quaerunt utrum nascatur poeta an fiat.’’ In these two passages we 





Elizabethan Critical Essays (Oxford, 1904), I, 397, suggest as a source for the say- 
ing a fragment attributed to Florus, possibly of the second century A.D.: 


Consules fiunt quotannis et noui proconsules; 
Solus aut rex aut poeta non quotannis nascitur. 


But fiunt in this distich has no reference to art or training, for consuls were not 
“made” in that way; therefore, it does not contain the same antithesis between 
nascitur and fit that is found in the aphorism we are considering. At any rate, 
Florus’s distich apparently attracted no attention until it was first printed by Justus 
Lipsius in Lib. I, cap. v of his Electorum Libri II (Antwerp, 1582), and almost a 
century before Lipsius the aphorism had already become common enough to be 
referred to as a proverb. 

2 Pseudacronis Scholia in Horatium Vetustiora, ed. O. Keller, introd. IT iii-—viii. 

5 Ibid., II, 357. The first sentence, in parentheses, is the gloss given by the third- 
century grammarian Porphyrio; the rest of the passage is Pseudo-Acro’s addition. 
The reference to Plato may have been suggested by Cicero’s De Divinatione, I, 80— 
see below. 
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have the aphorism expressed in a form very similar to the one that became 
proverbial, and unless other evidence to the contrary is brought forward, 
we may regard the Pseudo-Acro as its originator. 

The second appearance of the aphorism, in point of time, that I have 
noticed is in Lib. I, eap. viii of Polydore Vergil’s De Rerum Inventoribus, 
which was first printed at Venice in 1499: 


Nam poetae furore afflati res omni admiratione et stupore dignas canunt, sine 
quo, teste Cicerone in primo De Divinatione [80] Democritus negabat magnos esse 
poetas, quippe qui, ut idem quoque Democritus et Plato ajebant, non arte, sed natura 
constant, tuneque veri vates sunt, cum insaniunt. 


He then quotes lines 295-7 and 408-9, given above, from the Ars Poetica, 
and concludes from them: 


Non fiunt igitur poetae, sed nascuntur. Wnde in Bucolicis Vergilius [ VII, 25] : 
Pastores, hedera crescentum ornate poetam. 

Quare Ovidius in 3. De Arte Amandi [549] dicit: 
Est deus in nobis, sunt et commercia coeli. 

Et Maro [Bucol., V, 45] divinum vocat poetam: 
Tale tuum carmen nobis, divine poeta, ete. 

Cum vatem esse, Dei munus sit. 


And he brings his account to a close by quoting the passage from Cicero’s 
Pro Archia that is given below. 

The third among the early appearances of the aphorism occurs in the 
Praenotamenta to an edition of Terence (Lyons, 1502) published by Badius 
Ascensius. Badius, discussing the question ‘‘Quid sit poeta et quanta eius 
dignitas,’’ quotes Horace’s Ars Poetica 408-11, argues that a versifier is 
not a poet, discusses divine inspiration, and then goes on to say: 


Requiritur enim in primis quod poeta habeat perspicax ingenium: hoe est excel- 
lentes vires sibi a natura ingenitas ad admirandas et nouas res inueniendas, et ad 
inuentas debite exprimendas conuenientes. Ideoque vulgo dicitur quod poeta nascitur 
et orator fit hoe est quod poeta beneficio solius nature et ingenij sine doctore aut 
magistro perfectus esse posset eo quod spiritum poeticum et excellentiam in rebus 
excogitandis non a doctore: sed a deo et eius ministrice natura recipiat. (sig. A2”) 


Thereafter the saying is met with frequently throughout the sixteenth cen- 
tury, its rapid dissemination apparently being in large part the result of 
the popularity and wide circulation of the three works just quoted. The 
Pseudo-Acro commentary, which appeared in print as early as 1481, was 
reprinted dozens of times; Badius Ascensius’s Praenotamenta had thirty- 
one editions in forty-one years; Polydore Vergil’s treatise was translated 
into all the important European vernaculars, went through more than two 
hundred editions, and remained for almost two centuries the popular au- 
thority on questions relating to the arts. 
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Before continuing with the later history of the aphorism, it may be well 
to consider briefly the complex of ideas from which it took its origin and 
with which it was early associated. It will be noticed that in the first pas- 
sage quoted from the Ars Poetica (lines 294-8), Horace combines, and 
attributes to Democritus, two quite different ideas concerning poets: (a) 
that their ability in composing comes from an inborn, not acquired, talent 
or natural skill, and so depends on an internal condition that is constant; 
(b) that it comes from inspiration or a divine madness, and so depends on a 
force operating from without that is spasmodic. Horace’s commentators, 
Porphyrio and Pseudo-Acro, follow his lead and also attribute the combina- 
tion of these ideas to Democritus ; but actually it is not likely that Democritus 
ever made such a combination, since other evidence shows him as responsible 
only for the second and not the first statement. Democritus’s writings are 
no longer extant, but his remarks about the poet’s inspiration were quoted 
twice, at a time earlier than the date of Horace’s writing, by Cicero, and 
again later by Clement of Alexandria.* In none of these citations is any 
mention made of natural talent (ingenium) ; all are concerned solely with 
the poet’s inspired frenzy (furor, év@ovoracyos ). 

The theory of inspiration is, of course, the most ancient explanation we 
have of the poetic process. The other view, that the ability to write poetry 
is dependent on natural talent, which Horace apparently wrongly attributed 
to Democritus, is of later origin. We first encounter it in the fifth century 
B.C. when we find Pindar proclaiming that excellence in poetry is a result 
of native endowment and is not to be attained by study.° From this arose 

* Frag. 17, 18 (H. Diels, Fragmente der Vorsokratiker®, II, 146). According 
to Diogenes Laertius, IX, 48, Democritus (fl. 5th cent. B.C.) wrote a treatise on 
poetry and another on Homer; the quotation in question probably derives from one 
of these. The early existence of the theory of poetic inspiration is testified to by 
the invocations to the Muse which open the Iliad and the Odyssey, and by the oft 
repeated story of how Hesiod was made a poet by divine inspiration while tending 
his flocks on the slopes of Helicon (Theogony, 22-34). The theory was also accepted 
by Plato (Phaedrus, 245A; Ion, 533E ff.; ete.), Aristotle (Rhetoric, III, 7, 11; see 
the Aristotelian Problems, XXX, 945* 32 ff.), Cicero (Tusculan Disputations, I, 64), 
Ovid (Fasti, VI, 5), Seneea (De Tranquillitate Animi, XVII, 10-11), and others. 

5 Olympian Odes, II, 86; IX, 100. About the same time Critias and Epicharmus, 
and somewhat later Simylus, discussed the same problem—-see the quotations from 
them in Stobaeus, Florilegium, XXIX, 10 and 54; LX, 4 (ed. Meineke, IT, 2, 6, 352). 
For other references see Aristotle (Poetics, VIII, 1451* 24), Cicero (De Oratore, I, 
113-17), Longinus (On the Sublime, II, 1), Quintilian (Institutio Oratoria, Pr. 27 
and passim.), Diogenes Laertius (IV, 15). According to Porphyrio, Horace drew 
much of the material for his own Ars Poetica from a treatise on poetry by the third- 
century critic Neoptolemus of Parium. Something of what Neoptolemus has to say 
about art vs. nature can be learned from the references to his treatise in Philodemus 
—see C. Jensen, Philodemos iiber die Gedichte (Berlin, 1923), VII, 18-21. 
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the debate concerning the relative importance of nature (dios) and art 
(réxvn) in poetic production, a question on which the Peripateties took the 
middle ground by insisting that both are necessary. 

In early classical times the two theories of divine inspiration and of 
natural talent were kept carefully separated. Aristotle, it is true, did in 
one place mention both theories together. Poetry, he said, ‘‘demands a 
man with a special gift for it, or else one with a touch of madness in him’”’ ;* 
but he was careful to distinguish the workings of ed@via from the work- 
ings of wavia and to say that they were found separately in two different 
kinds of poets. On the other hand Horace, in the lines in which he mentions 
Democritus, not only brings the two theories together in a single passage, 
but also makes no clear distinction between them; he thus implies that some 
of his contemporaries identified them as two aspects of a single creative 
process. As he was writing satirically, he may have exaggerated ; but there 
is other evidence which shows that there was a tendency in the Rome of 
his time and earlier to amalgamate the two theories. Cicero, in a passage 
of his Pro Archia, 18, which was destined to be widely quoted in the Renais- 
sance, said: 

Atque sic a summis hominibus eruditissimisque accepimus, ceterarum rerum 
studia et doctrina et praeceptis et arte constare, poetam natura ipsa valere et mentis 
viribus excitari et quasi divino quodam spiritu inflari. Qua re suo iure noster ille 
Ennius sanctos appellat poetas, quod quasi deorum aliquo dono atque munere com- 
mendati nobis esse videantur. 


Cicero has here juxtaposed the two theories, and has partially confused, if 
he has not actually fused them. Another step in the interpenetration of the 
two ideas can be seen in the comments of Pseudo-Acro, and its further 
progress is evident in the writings of the Renaissance critics who were 
influenced by him. 

The contamination of the idea of supernatural inspiration with that of 
natural talent is illustrated by the first sentence of the passage quoted 
above from Polydore Vergil, where he says that according to Cicero’s testi- 
mony in the De Divinatione ‘‘Democritus negabat magnos esse poetas, 
quippe qui, ut idem quoque Democritus et Plato ajebant, non arte, sed 
natura constant, tuneque veri vates sunt, cum insaniunt.’’ Actually, all 
Cicero had said was, ‘‘ Negat enim sine furore Democritus quemquam poetam 
magnum esse posse, quod idem dicit Plato.’’ A reverse process, whereby 
the concept of natural talent is contaminated with that of inspiration, is 

® Poetics, XVII, 1455* 32-3, Bywater’s translation—his text is: 616 évpvois 7 
wowntixn éotw # pavixov; Gudeman believes that the correct reading is éort waddov 
instead of éoriv, which would make the passage read: “Hence poetry demands an 
especially gifted man rather than one with a touch of madness.” But in either case 


the distinction is elear. 
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exemplified in the passages cited below from Rainolds and Lodge, and in 
the following quotation from chap. xvi of the second part of Cervantes’s 
Don Quixote (1615) : 


For it is a true opinion, that a Poet is borne so, the meaning is, a Poet is natu- 

rally borne a Poet from his mothers wombe, and with that inclination that Heaven 
hath given him, without further study or Art, he composeth things, that verifie his 
saying that sayd, Est Deus in nobis, ete. (Shelton’s trans., 1620)? 
It is evident that Polydore Vergil was influenced by Pseudo-Acro, and prob- 
able that Cervantes in turn was influenced by Polydore Vergil, who also 
quotes Ovid’s ‘‘ Est deus in nobis.’’ If we want a later example of the same 
process, we have only to look at Edward Young’s Conjectures on Original 
Composition (1756) : 

Learning we thank, genius we revere; that gives us pleasure, this gives us 
rapture; that informs, this inspires, and is itself inspired; for genius is from heaven, 
learning from man... Learning is borrowed knowledge; genius is knowledge 
innate, and quite our own. (ed. M. W. Steinke, p. 52) 


From Cicero and Horace, to Pseudo-Acro, to Polydore Vergil, to Cervantes, 
and to Young, the progressive contamination is clear. 

Obviously what we have here is one aspect of the development of the 
concept of ‘‘original genius,’’ an early stage of which, as many writers have 
pointed out, was precisely this fusion of the idea of native talent with that 
of divine inspiration. Logan Pearsall Smith said that the amalgamation was 
made ‘‘as early as 1634,’’ and in proof he cited Sir William Alexander’s 
statement, made in that year, that ‘‘every Author hath his own Genius, di- 
recting him by a secret Inspiration to that wherein he may most excel.’” 
But in the light of the new evidence here presented, his assertion will have 
to be revised; for it is clear that the fusion—or, perhaps better, the con- 
fusion—of these ideas was already common in the late fifteenth century, 
existed in the Middle Ages, and had at least some classical precedent in 
certain often-quoted passages of Horace and Cicero. 

Having given some account of the origin of the aphorism and of the ideas 
with which it was earlier associated, it remains to sketch briefly its later 
history. In doing this, only the writings of Englishmen will be considered. 
The interest in such a collection of examples of the saying is that its appear- 

* Segiin es opinién verdadera, el poeta nace: quieren decir que del vientre de 
su madre el poeta natural sale poeta; y con aquella inclinacién que le dié el cielo, sin 
mas estudio ni artificio, ecompone cosas, que hace verdadero al que dijo: est Deus im 
nobis, etcétera. 

8“Four Words: Romantic, Originality, Creative, Genius,” S.P.E. Tract No. 
XVII (Oxford, 1924), pp. 24-5. Paul Kaufman, “Heralds of Original Genius,” 
Essays in Memory of Barrett Wendell (Cambridge, U. S., 1926), pp. 196-7, says 
that the fusion was made by the end of the seventeenth century. See also H. Dieck- 
mann, “Diderot’s Conception of Genius,” this Journal, II, 2 (April, 1941), pp. 151 ff. 
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ance or non-appearance in the critical works of any period serves as a 
barometer indicating the presence or absence of ideas concerning inborn 
talent or genius. Although frequently met with in Continental writings 
throughout the sixteenth century, the aphorism apparently did not make 
its way into England until the 1570’s, which is symptomatic of the relatively 
late naturalization of such theories in that country. The general idea is 
contained in John Rainolds’s Oratio in Laudem Artis Poeticae (c. 1572) ;* 
but the earliest occurrence of the aphorism itself that I have found in 
England is in Willes’s De Re Poetica Disputatio (1573), in a passage based 
on Polydore Vergil, in which, after quoting the familiar sentence from 
Cicero’s Pro Archia, 18, the author remarks: ‘‘ Vnde & oratores fieri, & poetae 
nasci dicuntur’’ (sig. B). Thereafter the saying is met with frequently— 
in Lodge’s Defence of Poetry (1579),’° in Sidney’s Apologie for Poetrie 
(c. 1580),7* and in Webbe’s Discourse of English Poetrie (1586). 

As can be seen from the quotations, the importance of natural talent for 
the poet began to be debated in England in the last quarter of the sixteenth 
century; but the idea did not gain a firm hold on the minds of the Eliza- 
bethans, for most of their references to it did not come to them inde- 
pendently but were suggested by Continental writings. In the next two 
hundred years the aphorism drops almost entirely out of currency; only 
one original application of the saying in the seventeenth century has been 
listed, and none in the eighteenth.** This of course only bears out what we 
know from other sources about the intellectual temper of the times. But 
with the flowering of Romanticism early in the nineteenth century the 
aphorism once more makes an appearance. As we should expect, Coleridge 
cited it when discussing the marks of ‘‘a natural poetic genius’’ in chap. xv 
of his Biographia Literaria (1817) : 

®“Poetarum facultas ...ad quam non docemur, sed nascimur; non insti- 
tuimur, sed imbuimur; non informamur, sed effingimur” (ed. Ringler and Allen, 
p. 34). The passage is based on Cicero’s Pro Archia, 18. 

10 “Tt is a pretye sentence, yet not so prety as pithy, Poeta nascitur, Orator fit: 
as who should say, Peetrye commeth from aboue, from a heauenly seate of a glorious 
God, vnto an excellent creature man; an Orator is but made by exercise” (ed. G. 
Gregory Smith, Elizabethan Critical Essays, I, 71). The passage is paraphrased 
from Badius Ascensius. 

11 “The auncient-learned affirme it was a diuine gift, and no humaine skill: sith 
all other knowledges lie ready for any that hath strength of witte: A Poet no in- 
dustrie can make, if his owne Genius bee not carried vnto it: and therefore is it an 
old Prouerbe, Orator fit, Poeta nascitur” (G. Gregory Smith, I, 195). 

12 “Tn all Artes nature is the best helpe, and learned men vse commonly to say 
that A Poet is as well borne as made a Poet” (G. Gregory Smith, I, 296-7). This is 
translated from G. Fabricius—see G. Gregory Smith, I, 420. 

18 W. G. Smith, The Ozford Dictionary of English Proverbs, p. 24, who quotes 
Fuller (1662) ; he also cites Cervantes and Hare—see above and below. 
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The sense of musical delight, with the power of producing it . . . together with 
the power of reducing multitude into unity of effect . . . may be cultivated and im- 
proved, but can never be learned. It is in these that poeta nascitur non fit. 


And J. C. Hare in his @uesses at Truth (1827) remarked: 


Perhaps too it is impossible to devise any scheme of education, which can be 
reckoned upon for promoting the development of poetical genius. This is implied 
in the saying, Poeta nascitur, non fit. (London, 1874, p. 194) 


But the metamorphoses the expression has undergone are even more 
significant for the history of ideas than is the record of its appearances. In 
the citations given above it appears that as early as 1502 the saying had 
received the form poeta nascitur orator fit, which was the way it was com- 
monly quoted in England in the sixteenth century. This exemplifies the 
close association of rhetoric and poetic in that period. In 1623 Ben Jonson, 
in the verses prefacing the first folio of Shakespeare’s plays, turned the 
phrase around and wrote, ‘‘A good Poet’s made, as well as born.’’ The 
new shift is an indication of the growing power of the neo-classic ideal. 
Finally, in our own century, a further change in the saying is symptomatic 
of a new current of criticism. Not long ago a writer, seeking a precise ex- 
pression to explain Croce’s theory of aesthetic, said: ‘‘We are accustomed 
to accept the truth of the saying poeta nascitur non fit. Croce tells us the 
true doctrine is homo nascitur poeta.’"* Thus the investigation of the 
origins of this aphorism helps to show the early development of certain 
ideas, while the record of its appearance and non-appearance, and of the 
changes in its form, serves as a straw pointing the direction in which the 
critical wind blows, and so makes it a useful guide to the historian. 

Princeton University 

™ H. W. Carr, The Philosophy of Benedetto Croce (London, 1917), p. 70. 








BOOK REVIEW 


History AS THE Story or Liserty. By Benedetto Croce. Translated from 
the Italian by Sylvia Sprigge. New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 1941. 
Pp. 324. $3.75. 

If and when Fascist Italy is brought before the bar of judgment of an 
allied peace conference, she can appeal for clemency on the ground that she 
had not entirely lost her liberal soul. Proof: Benedetto Croce was allowed 
to live and to write this book in Italy. The very title of the book is a chal- 
lenge to Fascist ideology, and its theme is that totalitarian dictatorship con- 
stitutes a repudiation of the creative life, and is, therefore, the total enemy 
of mankind in that it repudiates man’s heritage of freedom, destroys the 
institutions that conserve it, and blasts all hope of future progress. 

The book consists of short chapters, that are, in fact, brief essays dealing 
in various ways, political, social, economic, religious, literary, with the ques- 
tions: What is history? and What constitutes historiography? Croce is that 
rare blend of scholarly historian, profound philosopher, and active publicist ; 
hence what he has to say concerning these questions is of deep interest, not 
merely to scholars, but to the intelligent public generally. His book should 
be in the hands of all those who in these times are both thoughtful and 
uneasy. 

According to Croce history is the record of man’s striving for liberty, 
‘*and that alone is the true and sole subject of history.’’ Liberty is not ‘‘a 
material and economic fact among material and economic facts.’’ It is the 
*‘moral ideal of humanity’’ that has inspired all that is creative, all that is 
progressive, all that is worth-while in the life of man. It can function under 
all sorts of economic arrangements, free enterprise or government regulation, 
individual or public ownership of property. The principle of liberty is in- 
different ‘‘to details of economic ordinances’’ which depend chiefly on practi- 
eal considerations. 

From the outset it becomes clear to the reader that Croce utterly rejects 
economic determinism as a ready-made solution of all historical problems. 
Determinism, according to Croce, has its place in the natural sciences, where 
it is used as a descriptive, not as an explanatory, formula concerning certain 
relationships. When determinism is, however, applied as an explanation of 
historical reality it becomes a ‘‘vicious and unending process in which one 
cause always goes back to another. . . .’” He has hard things to say of the 
father of economic determinism, Karl Marx. Marx, he writes, raised ‘‘eco- 
nomic power to the rank of a metaphysical principle,’’ as a consequence of 
which he ‘‘produced a teleological materialistic historicalism without a 
breath of humanity or liberty. Marx was nearer than one imagines to Prus- 
sianism and to its cult of brutal force.’’ 

A new and exalted view of the historian emerges from Croce’s interpre- 
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tation of history. His supreme function is not the collection of facts, as in 
manuals, nor even the arrangement of historical facts in categories, as in 
**universal’’ histories. The true historian, says Croce, ‘‘asks from history 
the noble vision of human struggles and new food for moral enthusiasm.’’ 
And his supreme function is to be a guide to his perplexed generation and 
the awakener of moral consciousness, in order to inspire men to attain new 
heights of liberty. In brief, the true historian is a philosopher, and one 
mightily armed with facts that give power to his abstract views. Croce sees 
little value in ‘‘erudition deprived of thought.’’ The historian who compre- 
hends the ‘‘unity of historiography with life and thought’’ becomes a liber- 
ator from the dead weight of the past. Paradoxically, yet truly, Croce 
asserts that ‘‘the writing of history liberates us from history’’ by showing 
the way towards the new life. He has nothing but sarcasm for the ‘‘pure’’ 
historian, one who writes history without a problem and without a phi- 
losophy. Croce is severely critical of Ranke, ‘‘a timid conservative sub- 
servient to the Prussian government’’ who became the supreme type of 
**pure’’ historian. Ranke’s historical ideal was to describe events ‘‘exactly 
as they happened,’’ and for that very reason, asserts Croce, he wrote his- 
tories devoid of historical problems. 

The ‘‘historical liberal conception of life’’ as the dominant factor in 
European history is as recent as the nineteenth century. It was especially 
influential in France, in England, and in Italy where strong liberal parties 
had succeeded in establishing a ‘‘liberal settlement.’’ It had little influence 
in Germany where the ‘‘liberal settlement’’ was weak and where the fatal- 
istic idea of ‘‘historical necessity’’ was the prevalent concept among the Ger- 
man thinkers. It was this ‘‘liberal settlement’’ that has now been ‘‘under- 
mined by a double range of forces, related to each other but not identical,’’ 
one of them inspired by ‘‘ positivist materialism,’’ ie. Communism, and the 
other, by ‘‘a species of irrationalism and mysticism,”’’ i.e. Fascism. Both 
repudiate the ‘‘very principle of liberty’’ by ‘‘substituting for thought and 
criticism an instilled and obligatory belief, and for deliberation of the will, 
obedience—an inquiry shown up by the mere formulation of it as unworthy 
of further discussion.’’ Communism ‘‘is not a mere economic arrangement, 
but a very different and much more serious thing . . . the most flagrant 
oppression and the most contemptuous trampling under foot of liberty.’’ 
In striving to realize the unattainable aim of equality ‘‘which is found only 
in the abstract and unreal kingdom of mathematics,’’ Communism is con- 
strained ‘‘to enter upon the beaten track which every absolutism, every 
despotism, every tyranny has always entered upon.’’ Fascism with its 
‘‘adoration of the State, or of ‘might’ (Macht), born in Germany and intro- 
duced among other peoples, is nothing more in a final analysis than a base 
affection, not of citizens, but of liveried servants and courtiers, for might as 
such, which is vainly adorned with sacred and moral emblems.’’ And the 
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new masters of the state, the totalitarian dictators, these ‘‘men of unbridled 
and impetuous vitality’’ have ‘‘spread terror and hatred in the human heart 
and tortured the body and soul of men.’’ In addition they have revived the 
ancient ‘‘concept of race’’ which ‘‘does not find fortune among the thorough- 
bred historians. ”’ 

The advent of Fascism in Italy both astonishes and dismays Croce, who 
exclaims: ‘‘ We who were born in the light of Italian liberty . . . and so were 
wont to read with a smile rather than in wrath the invectives and anti-liberal 
insults written in the service of the Bourbons, the Austrians, and the priests, 
never thought that one day we should see these exhibited anew to the world 
in modern dress... !’’ However, it is not surprising to students of his- 
tory that the ‘‘liberal settlement’”’ collapsed quickly in Russia and in Ger- 
many under the stress of war and depression. In Russia the ‘‘liberal settle- 
ment’’ was virtually non-existent ; hence the transition from the despotism of 
Nicholas II to that of Stalin was both swift and easy. In Germany the ‘‘lib- 
eral settlement’’ was finally established by the Weimar Republic, but the 
liberal tradition among the Germans was exceedingly weak, and was held in 
contempt by a powerful conservative right and by a numerous Marxist left. 
Moreover the middle class, historically the protagonist of liberalism, was in 
Germany timorous in spirit and subservient in practice, as a consequence of 
which it proved to be a weak defender of the Weimar Republic against the 
assaults of the Communists and the Nazis. But the overturn of the ‘‘liberal 
settlement’’ in Italy was indeed a great surprise. Italy does have a great 
liberal tradition ; unlike Germany, she was unified by liberals: Cavour, Maz- 
zini, and Garibaldi. 

Liberalism is an attitude towards life, not a dogmatic faith; it makes its 
greatest appeal to the educated and enlightened few, not to the broad masses. 
It has no fixed goal either in this world or in the next; no absolute dogmas 
the acceptance of which leads to salvation; no ‘‘social myths’’ of a perfect 
society with which to appeal to the suffering masses. Liberalism is experi- 
mental and compromising in its methods, which aim to establish a better 
world through continuous piecemeal reforms. It espouses ‘‘ principles’’ and 
‘*ideals’’ to enlighten and to direct these reforms into the proper channel. 
Perhaps the average man is incurably religious, which may be one explana- 
tion of the rapid advance of Communism and Fascism, which, in their very 
essence, are secular religions. Croce has an inkling of this situation. ‘‘By 
thus bereaving man of the illusion that he can once and for all acquire and 
permanently possess truth, virtue and happiness,’’ he sadly remarks, ‘‘the 
liberal doctrine deprives itself of two most efficacious means of attracting 
to itself the vulgar of whatever social order.”’ 

But Croce, a liberal in every fibre of his being, is not at all driven to 
despair. As a Hegelian he believes that dictatorship, now established, has 
become the ‘‘thesis’’ and will inevitably provoke its ‘‘antithesis.’’ But it 
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must be a new antithesis, not the old liberal methods and policies familiar 
in the nineteenth century. Liberalism ‘‘must renew itself on the practical 
side, must study other methods of penetrating into minds and hearts, ally 
itself with other interests, and give life to a new ruling class.’’ And ‘‘in 
this very instant the writer of these pages in his way is working and col- 
laborating towards that end.’’ 

In reading Croce’s latest book one is reminded of Montaigne writing his 
Essays during the period of the religious wars. There is the same noble 
serenity of mind, the same clear, penetrating outlook, while contemplating 
mankind in a state of murderous frenzy, shown by the Italian of the twen- 
tieth century as by the Frenchman of the seventeenth. Montaigne’s skepti- 
cism, however, put him ‘‘above the battle’’ in the safe retreat of his castle 
home. But not so Croce who, though seventy-five years of age, is engaged 
in a new war of liberation. He is himself the best example of his ideal 
‘critic and expounder,’’ who, ‘‘rising superior to passion and rhetoric, is 
still pregnant with them.’’ Living among the ruins of European liberalism, 
Croce yet firmly believes that a new liberalism will arise, wiser and stronger 
than the liberalism destroyed by the dictators. The optimism of the aged 
historian and philosopher is the brightest hope of a new Risorgimento in his 
beloved Italy. 

J. SaLwyn ScHApPIRO 

The City College, New York 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


In connection with the coming four hundredth anniversary of the publication 
of “De Revolutionibus” by Nicolas Copernicus in 1543, there has been formed the 
Copernicus Society of 459 East 133d Street, New York City. The object of the 
society will be the publication of an English translation of this classic in the history 
of seience. Dr. Edward Rosen, a graduate of Columbia University and a member 
of the Department of History at the College of the City of New York, has been 
selected as the translator. Dr. Rosen is the author of “Three Copernican Treatises,” 
comprising the first English edition of the minor astronomical works of Copernicus. 
It is expected that Dr. Rosen, who is working under a Guggenheim Fellowship, will 
be able to complete his translation in time for the Copernicus quadricentennial in 
1943. 
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Renaissance literary theory, 446, 497 
ff.; in Renaissance philosophies, 451- 
496 

Art, Classic and Romantic, 263, 267, 
279; Diderot on genius and, 153-155, 
176; as imitation of nature in Renais- 
sance, 430 f.; v. Aristotle, Criticism, 
Genius, Nature 

Astrology, 14; in Renaissance iconogra- 
phy, 425 f. 

Astronomy, in Gilbert, 9, 17 

Atomism, in Gilbert, 8; in Boyle, 69 

Augustinianism, in Renaissance philoso- 
phies, 491-493 

Authority, Gilbert’s attitude to, 7-8; of 
Aristotle’s rules in poetry, 446 f. 


Catholie theology and Renaissance phi- 
losophy, 449 f., 454, 456 

Causation, in history, 404 

Chartism in England, 409 ff. 

Christian Socialism, 408 f. 


Christianity, Marsh on, 136-141; as 


“the distinctively modern” 267 f.; and 
primitivism, 247; and Renaissance, 
366; and Religious revival in England, 
330 ff.; and Romanticism, 131 f., 267, 
278, 279 f., 285; and Wordsworth, 334 

Civilization, and culture, 144-145; de- 
cline of, 100-101; Kulturgeschichte, 
459 

Classicism, in drama, 88-90; in poetry, 
90-92; in Renaissance literary theory, 
430 f.; and Romanticism, 85f., 131, 
263 ff., 311; v. Aristotelianism, Ideal 
type, Platonism, Renaissance, Roman- 
ticism 

Coleridge in America, and James Marsh, 
132 f. 

Corporative 
287 

Counter-Reformation in Italy, 470 

‘riticism, in Hazlitt, 77-94; New Eng- 
land literature, 116-122; in Renais- 
sance literary theory, 430 f., 497 f.; of 
Shakespeare in 17th and 18th cen- 
turies, 266 

Cultural crisis, German Romanticism as 
ideology of, 301 ff.; Mannheim on, 
372 f.; v. Civilization 


State, in Adam Miller, 


~ 


Dialectic, Deseartes’ criticism of, 206; 
Romantic, 281, 310, 315, 369 

Democracy, and economic thought, 393 f. 

Diversity, cultural ideal of Romanticism, 
275 f., 315 

Dualism, doctrine of sensible and super- 
sensible worlds, in Romanticism, 131, 
267, 305 


Economic, history, 33-60; philosophy of 
Romanticism, 279 f. 

Edueation, importance of popular, Hali- 
fax, 222; and the church in Coleridge, 
144; and Marsh, 145, 147-148; com- 
merece and, 40-43; humanist concep- 
tion of, 33, 39, 58, 446; in Renaissance, 
446, 466 
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Eighteenth Century, American economic 
thought, 391f., criticism of Shake- 
speare, 266; Diderot on genius, 151- 
182; economic philosophy, 289, 406; 
Hazlitt on criticism, 77-95; individual- 
ism, 272f.; primitivism, 237-247; 
Romanticism, 260f., uniformitarian- 
ism, 275 f. 

Elgin Marbles, Hazlitt on, 80 f. 

English, origins of nationalism, 248- 
249; philosophies, 367; Renaissance 
philosophies, 447 f.; working-class 
ideology, 401-419 

Enlightenment, postulates of, 155 n. 3, 
260; v. Eighteenth Century 

Enthusiasm, and poetry, Diderot on, 
164-168 ; distrust of, in Halifax, 215 

Evolution, in Boyle and Spencer, 70; 
stages of knowledge, 139 

Experimental method, manual crafts 
and the genesis of, 12-31, 33-60; in 
Deseartes, 183-210 


Fabian movement, 415 f. 

Fifteenth Century, humanism, 440 ff., 
philosophies, 449-496 

Franciscan ideas in Raphael’s iconogra- 
phy, 429 

Freedom, Croce on history as, 505-508; 
as ethical and social idea, 282 

French, historiography, 318 f.; human- 
ists, 476 f.; journalists, 322; philoso- 
phers, 367; Revolution and Romanti- 
cism, 260f., 301; Romantic writers 
and artists, 267 


Genius, Diderot’s conception of, 151- 
182; in Helvétius, 57-58; ideas of, in 
aphorism: poeta nascitur non fit, 497- 
504 

German, Romanticism, 261-318, philoso- 
phy of 15th century, 457 f. 

God, idea of, in Boyle, 69-70; in Marsh, 
141-142; in German Romantic writ- 
ers, 314 

Government, based on consent (Hali- 
fax), 222-223 


Hegelianism, and the State, 344; in 
Italian philosophy, 353 ff.; and Marx- 
ism, 403-404 

Historiography, of Hume, 225ff.; of 
Croce, 505-508; French polities and 
Romantie, 318-329; Hegel and Marx 
on causation in history, 404; and Kul- 
turgeschichte, 459; and psychology, 
95-109 

History, economic interpretation of, 
104-106; sociological interpretation 
of, 372 ff.; of trades in 17th century, 
33-60; v. American 

History of ideas, method of, 262 ff.; in 
New England literature, 119-120; and 
problem of truth, 110-115 

Human nature, conceptions and apprais- 
als of, 97 ff.; in Raleigh, Halifax, 218; 
in Romantic writers, 293, 308 

Humanism, in education, 33; in France, 
476; in Gilbert, 9; and science, 26-27; 
in Spain, 483-484; v. Renaissance 

Hypothesis, place of, in Descartes, 198 f. 


Iconography, medieval background of 
Raphael’s “School of Athens,” 420- 
429 

Ideal-type, in art, 80-84 

Ideas, sociology of, 372 ff.; unit-ideas, 
262 ff.; v. History of ideas 

Individual, relation to State, society; in 
classical economics, 289 f.; in organ- 
ismie aspect of romanticism, 272; in 
pioneer America, 146-147; in recent 
psychology, 97-99 

Infinite, preoccupation with, in “Roman- 
ticism,” 132, 262 f. 

International relations, Adam Miiller on, 
286 f., 314 

Intuition, in Descartes, 195-196; in 
Romantic metaphysics and polities, 
280 

Italian, nationalism in philosophy, 
346 f.; Renaissance philosophies, 449 f. 


Journalism, and historiography in 


France, 322 
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Knowledge, in Descartes, 185-186; in 
Kant, 138; in Marsh, 139; Sociology 
of, 110-115 


Laissez-faire economics, in American 
thought, 391 ff., in England, 412; v. 
Mercantilism, Physiocracy 

Language, as symbolism, 110 

Liberalism, of Croce, 505-508; v. Indi- 
vidual 

Logic, of Peter Ramus and Calvinism, 
495-496; and history of ideas, 264 f., 
and Romanticism, 263; School of 
Padua, 493 f., sociological study of, 
113 


Manual crafts and beginnings of modern 
science, v. Experimental method 

Marxism, in Great Britain, 401 ff.; and 
Hegelianism, 403-404 

Mathematics, in Marsh, 
Padua school, 490 

Mechanistic view of nature, Boyle, 69; 
Gilbert, 3; Pareto, 99; in Renaissance 
philosophies, 494 

Mercantilism, and laissez-faire econom- 
ics in early American history, 393 ff. 

Metaphysics, in Gilbert’s scientific 
method, 2-4; in Renaissance philoso- 
phies, 449-496; of Romanticism, 262, 
280 

Method, of Descartes, 199-205; of his- 
torian of ideas, 262 f. 

Middle Ages, and Romanticism, 268, 286, 
288; and English religious revival, 
334; background of Raphael’s iconog- 
raphy, 420-429; background of Re- 
naissance literature, 441 f., continuity 
with Renaissance philosophies, 449 ff. 

Monarchy; Raleigh, Halifax on, 217 f.; 
Romantic writers on, 311 


138-139; in 


Nationalism, beginnings of English, 248- 
249; among French historians, 325 f.; 
in German philosophy, 277, 312, 
342 f.; in Italian philosophy, 346 f.; 
in philosophy and B. Spaventa, 339- 
371 


HISTORY OF IDEAS 


Nature, state of, in Halifax and Raleigh, 
213; Meanings of term, in Renais- 
sance literary theory, 430 f.; imitation 
of, in art, Diderot on, 174 

Natural philosophy, and history of 
trades, 34-35, 38, 57; in Renaissance, 
430-448, 449-496 

Natural rights, Halifax and, 211, 215 

Negro royalties in exile, English interest 
in, in 18th century, 236-249 

Neoplatonism, and Gilbert, 4-6, 10-11, 
24; and Renaissance philosophies, 
449-496 

New England, literature, 116-122, 496 

Nineteenth Century, American his- 
torians, 100-104; American philoso- 
phy, 131-150; liberalism, 505-508; 
Marxism in Great Britain, 401 ff.; 
nationalism in philosophy, 341 f.; New 
England literature, 116-122; Parring- 
ton on Jeffersonian tradition, 391 ff.; 
Romanticism, 261 ff. 


Ockhamites, influence on Renaissance 
seience and philosophy, 493 f. 

Organism, idea of, Kant’s definition of, 
273; in Romantic writers, 272-274, 
280 ff., 302-304, 308, 315, and philoso- 
phy of history, 459 

Oxford Movement and Romanticism, 
330-338 


Philosophy, ancient, 4, 7, 8; Renais- 
sance, 6, 422 f., 449-496; B. Spaventa 
and nationality of, 339-371; Ameri- 
ean, and J. Marsh, 131 ff. 

Physics, in the Middle Ages, 3, 12; 
Renaissance, 449-496; Seventeenth 
Century, 2-32, 61-76 

Physiocracy, in early American social 
philosophy, 391 ff.; v. Mereantilism 

Platonism, in Raphael, 425 f., in Renais- 
sance philosophy, 451 ff., 453, 461, 
464, 471f., 488-489, 493; Romanti- 
cism and, 281 

Poet, the, Diderot on, 164 ff.; “born, not 
made,” history of the aphorism, 497 f. 
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Political philosophy, in French Roman- 
tie historiography, 318 f.; of Halifax 
and Raleigh, 215-223; of Hume, 
227 ff.; of Romantic, 270 ff., 296f., 
307 f.; of Adam Miiller, 280-288; in 
Renaissance, 465-467 

Primitivism, in 18th century London, 
237-247 ; in Renaissance literary theo- 
ries of “nature,” 430 ff.; in theory of 
innate genius of poets, 151 f., 497 f. 

Property, in classical economics and in 
Romanticism, 289 ff. 

Protestant theology and Renaissance 
philosophy, 449 f., 457 

Psychology, use of, by historians, 95- 
181; in method of history of ideas, 
108, 265 f.; nineteenth century, 96 

Pythagoreanism, in Raphael, 422 f.; in 
Renaissance philosophies, 449-496 


Racialism, in French romantic historiog- 
raphy, 318 ff. 

Reason, in Diderot, 172 f.; in empiricism, 
204-205; in Marsh, 140-142; in Ro- 
mantics, 308; and “Nature” in Renais- 
sance literature, 430f.; and Trac- 
tarians, 335; v. Understanding 

Reformation, 459ff.; and Counter- 
Reformation in Italy, 470 

Religion, and art, 91-92; contrast be- 
tween Greek and Christian, 87; in 
Coleridge, 134-135; in Gilbert, 5; in- 
fluence of Locke on, 135; in Marsh, 
141-142; in 19th century England, 
133-134; revival of, in English Ro- 
mantic period, 330f.; v. Catholic, 
Christianity, Protestant, Reformation, 
Theology 

Renaissance, Classicism in, 430 f.; defini- 
tion of, 93, 450; iconography, 420- 
429; Italian philosophy of, 365 f.; 
quest of secular ideal of conduct in, 
211 f.; meanings of “nature” in lit- 
erature of, 430 ff.; study of the phi- 
losophies of, 449-496 

Romanticism, definitions of, 77 n. 1; 
85-88, 131, 257 f., 318, 330, 335, 337; 
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and Christianity, 268 f.; and religious 
revival in England, 330-338 ; economic 
philosophy of, 279-300; in French 
historiography, 318-329; in Germany, 
262-317; meaning for the historian of 
ideas, 257-278; Symposium on, 257- 
338; v. Classicism 


Scholasticism, and Descartes, 206 ff.; in 
Gilbert, 2-4; and modern science, 26— 
27; in Renaissance iconography, 420 f. 

Science, during the Renaissance, 460 ff., 
494-496; in 17th century, 1-76; and 
romanticism, 263 

Scientific method, in Bacon, 34-36; and 
experimentation, 2, 58-59; in Galileo, 
3, 476f.; in Gilbert, 1-32; manual 
labor vs. scholarship, 26-30, 34-35, 
49; in Norman, 21-24; and quantita- 
tive studies, 3, 31-32; v. Renaissance 
philosophies 

Sculpture, influence on literary criticism 
in Hazlitt, 79 ff. 

Sense experience, in Descartes, 185, 202— 
205; in Marsh, 139-140 

Seventeenth Century, classicism, 444 f.; 
criticism of Shakespeare, 266; “his- 
tory of trades” in, 33-60; individual- 
ism in, 272; Raleigh and Halifax, 
211-224; science in, 1-32; uniformi- 
tarianism in, 276 

Sixteenth Century, humanism, 444f., 
449 ff.; iconography, 420-429; libertin 
movement in Italy, 458; philosophies, 
460 ff., 494; philosophy in England, 
212; Stoicism of the, 458 

Social change, 99 f.; Romanticists’ sense 
of, 309 f. 

Sociology of knowledge, 110-115; fune- 
tion of, 111, 114; Mannheim on, 372- 
380 

Spanish humanists, 483-484 

State, Adam Miiller on, 281-285; and 
Christianity, 285; and family, 283; 
and individual, 145-147; as organism, 
272f., 280f.; and society, 146f., 
280 f.; v. Individual 
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Streben, as Romantic ideal, 274-275, 315 

Subjectivism, as phase of Romanticism, 
280 


Taste, definition of, Hazlitt, 77 

Teleology, in Boyle, 69; v. Animism 

Theology, and philosophy in iconogra- 
phy of Raphael, 420 ff.; v. Catholie, 
Protestant, Religion 

Tory, v. Whig 

Tractarian movement, 332 f.; debt to Sir 
Walter Seott, 334 

Trades, history of, 33-60; Unions in 
Great Britain, 410 ff. 

Truth, sociology of knowledge and prob- 
lem of, 110-115; in religion, 134 

Twentieth Century, American literature, 
116-122; Parrington on Jeffersonian 
tradition, 391 ff.; influence of Roman- 


HISTORY OF IDEAS 

ticism on European political philoso- 
phies of, 257-278; Croce on liberalism 
in, 505-508 


Understanding, the, in Descartes, 185- 
186, 201; distinction from Reason, in 
Kant and Marsh, 138 f. 

Uniformity of nature, in Renaissance 
literary theory, 276, 440 f. 

Utilitarianism, in 17th century, 45, 50 

Utopia, in Mannheim, 112f.; Thomas 
More’s, 482-483 

War, Adam Miiller 285-286; v. 
Streben 

Whig and Tory, Hume on distinction of, 
227-229, 235; his attitude towards, 
228-236 

Wissenssoziologie, 110-115 


on, 
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